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ABSTRACT 

Since July 1970 the Training Center for Community 
Programs (University of Minnesota) has produced 11 interim reports on 
Menominee education in Wisconsin. This summary is the 12th and final 
report on this American Indian tribe's progress since Federal 
trusteeship was terminated in 1965. The Henominees, now citizens of 
Wisconsin, still have more than cultural ties binding them and 
setting them apart. They have their own county and government; are 
stockholders in Menominee Enterprises, a tribally^-owned corporation; 
and have their own special set of economic and social problems. The 
summary covers the Parents and Students Committee for Better 
Education's solutions for problems in Joint District Number Eight; 
background of that district and its Title III (Elementary and 
Secondary Education Act) project; Indian parents; and elementary, 
middle, and high school student and teacher attitudes . Ten major 
problems are listed, such as the credibility gap, institutional 
overload, and an insensitivity to changing patterns of' survival 
behavior. (FF) 
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ERIC 



DEPARTl'iENT 0? TtlE INTERIOR 



BUREAU OF INDIAN AFFAIRS 
April 29, 1961 

FEDERAL TRUSTEESHIP ENDS FOR MENOMINEE TRIi5£* 

The Department of the Interior announced the discontinuance 
of Federal trust supervision over the tribal property of the 
Menominee Indians of Wisconsin and the ending of special service 
to the tribal members^ because of *:heir status as Indians. 

The actions were taken under provisions of the Menominee 
Termination Act of June 17, 1954, as amended and will be effe^ctive 
at midnight April 30. However, legislation now pending in Con^gress 
v^ould extend the period of Federal responsibility, and if Congress 
enacts it before midnight Sunday, the Department's announcement 
would be voided. 

A secretarial proclamation of the termination of Fedaral trus- 
teeship and special services is being published in the Federal 
Register . 

The Federal Regist er also is publishing the Plan for Future Con- 
trol of Menominee Indian Tribal Property and Future Service Functions, 
litis plan was developed by the Tribe with tecnnical help from various 
sources and was approved by the Department of the Interior several 
months ago. 

Title to all the tribal property, both real and personal, is being 
transferred through the proclamation from the United States Govern- 
ment to a tribal corporation chartered by the State of Wisconsin and 
organized under provisions of the amended Menominee Termination Act. 



P.N. 92418-61 



*Fay, George E. (ed.) Journal of the Wisconsin Indians Research 
Institute . Oshkosh: Wisconsin State University. Vol. I, 
No. 2. 1965, p. 6 



GEI^IERAL STATUS OF ^^ENOMINEE COUKTYV* 



Menominee County has suffered from uneTnployment, uuder 
employment, high birth rate, low fairdly income, and general 
economic stagnation. In 1960 the United States Bureau of 
the Census reported that over 90 percent of the families 
had an income of less than a $1,000 per annum. In 1965, 
it was reported that annual income ranged from SO to 2,999 
for 88 percent of the families; $3,000 to 4,999 for 7.8 
percent of the families. la 1967 annual income was $0 
to 2,999 for 76.8 percent of the families; $3,000 to 
4,999 for 11.8 percent of the families; $5,000 to 7,999- 
for 8.6 percent of the families; and $8,000 to 9,999 
for 2.8 percent of the families. 

The major economic problem has been the broadening of the 
tax base. Not only is Menominee Enterprises, Inc. (MEI) 
the county's major taxpayer, paying approximately 82 
percent of taxes, but it is also the county's major employe 
Approximately /O percent of the labor force is employed 
by MEI. Because of the economic ties, a Icnot/ledge 
of MEI is prerequisite to an understanding of Menominee 
County's problems . [Emphasis added] 



LaFave, Reuben, Robert Warren, James G. Frechette, et. al . 
Report of Menominee Indian Study Committee to the 
Wisconsin Leigslative Council , Vol. VIII. January, 
1970. 
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SCHOOL CHAx^'GES MOST PREFF .-RED BY 
MENOMINEE INDIAN HIGH SCHOOL. 
STUDENTS 



Change the principal Iht 

Change the teachers 26% 

Change the rules: 

Less strict 31% 

Equalize eiHtorcenient 2b% 

Open Campus > 29% 

Allw smoking 17% 

Change the Dress Code 59% 



INTRODUCTION 



Since July, 19 70, the Training Center for Coiranunity Programs, University 
of Minnesota has produced eleven Interim reports on the education of Indian 
children in Menominee County, VJisconsin. This summary report is the twelfth 
and final in the series. The titles of the eleven previous reports are: 

The Formal Education of Menominee Indian Children ; 
Sociocultural and Socioeconor.iic Background Factors . 

The Formal Educatlu*^ of I'tenominee Indian Childr en : 
Recent Educational Background. Conditions . 

School Teachci-fc and the Education of Menominee Indian 
Children; A Study of Two Elamentary Schools . 

The Formal Education of Menominee Indian Children at 
the Middle School Level; Teachers . 

The Formal Education of Menominee Children at the High 
School Level; Teachers . 

Menominee Children; A Study of Two Elementary Schools . 

The Parochial Education of Menoninae Indian Cliildre n; 
A Studv of One School. 



Menominee Parents and the Education of Menominee Children. 



The Formal Education of Menominee 


Children at the 


Middle 


School Level; Students. 






The Formal Education or Menominee 


Indian Children 


at the 


High School Leval: Students . 






Influential Persons and Menominee 


Education. 





In 1955, Goerge D. Spindler published a c^ork on the Menominee people 

which was to gain extensive appreciation, both by professional anthropologists 

and by Menominee Indians themselves.^ Spindler *s study divided the adult 

Menominee Indian population into a "continuum of socio-cultural adaptation" 

which ranged from "a native- oriented group still clinging to much of the 

aboriginal pattern of life, to a socio-political reservation elite" who more 

2 

closely approximated a "middle-class American culture type." For research 
purposes, Spindler divided his acculturation continuimi into "four levels of 
adaptajrlpn" to western culture* The continuum had. five populatioa categories: 



1. the native-oriented group, in which the Medicine Loige*,. 

and Dream Daice ... organizations are maintained, anJ patten^.s 
of life from the aboriginal culture survive to the greatest 
extent; 

2. the Peyote Cult group, in which the members have found a 
special solution to the strains created by the adaptative 
process; 

3. the transitionals, who have had experience with both native 
and western-oriented religious groups, but who maintain clear- 
cut identification with neither, and in general indicate 

that they are culturally and socially suspended betv/een two 
ways of life; 

4. a category of petoons who appear to have adopted a thoroughly 
Western way of life, but who do not occupy a high position in 
the occupational or power structure of the reservation; 

5. a category of persons who approximate an American middle-class 
pattern cf life, and who receive the occupational, monetary, 
and prestige rewards available in the reservation community 

in the greatest degree. 



Spindler's five categories of population, representing four levels of "socio- 
cultural adaptation" x^ere supposed to constitute a "synchronic continuijm" of 
"ordered categories," and a host of "psychological adaptations" related to 
the various sequential categories. For our purposes in the Summary report, 
perhaps the most useful conculsions from Spindler*s research are the follow- 
ing: 
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Despite much cultural disintegration, continuity between 
the aboriginal way of life and that of the contemporary native- 
oriented group can be demonstrated and provides justification 
for treating this group as the base line of the synchronic 
continuxim. Two general themes characterize the patterning of 
the contem^iorary group culture. The first consists of an attitude 
of dependence upon power received from supernatural agencies 
for accomplishment or failure in the acts of life, and this 
attitude is accompanied by a passive acceptance of fate. The 
second is expressed in the careful constraints placed upon overt 
interpersonal aRRression > with self-control, humility, and 
concern for others as ideals for behavior.^ [emphasis added] 



Spindler treated Menominee acculturation and adaptation in a later 
vork.^ Referring again to the adaptation categories aud to continuiin ac- 
culturation, Spindler concluded that the native-oriented Menominee situation 
was doomed: 



I would like to feel that a system of [traditional Menominee 
kind would endure forever, but the powerful industrial-political 
forces for change towards a sociocultural system and a character 
type more suited for aggressive, competitive, explritive human 
relationships are inexorable* The Menominee uay of life is doomed 
despite its staying power, as are hundreds of others formed over 
millennia as man groped his way along various and dramatically 
different paths to separate solutions to the problems of human 
existence. The native-oriented Menominee kcim that their way is 
threatened. They fight to retain it. With self-conscious deter- 
mination parents say of their children, "We have to try to get 
'em on our side. They're Indians and they ^11 always be Indians/' 
But the older people know that doomsday has come.^ 



Menominee Historical Background 

Perhaps the most recent and succinct summary of important highlights 
in Menominee history as it relates to current conditions is found in the 
Handbook on Wisconsin Indians^ published with the cooperation of the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin Extension Division, and written by Joyce Erdman, a 
Research Assistant for the Wisconsin Governor's Commission on Human Rights. 
The excellent quality of this summary has led us to include it here in its 
entirety as an introduction to more detailed treatment of some events and 
[]C trends in Menominee life. 



The Menominee Indians 



Tlie Menominee Indians represent a special category In 
Wiser *»ln. They are no longer regarded as Indians by 
the ral government. Thu?, unlike other bands, they 
are noi cillglble for aid under trusteeship status. They 
are full fledged citizens of Wisconsin with all the 
ri^ts and responsibilities of any other people settled 
within the boundaries of the state. But the Menominees, 
in contrast to other ethnic groups, have other than 
cultural ties binding them together today and setting 
tham apart. They have their om county - the 72nd in 
Wisconsin - and their own government; they have their 
own industry and are stockholders in the Menominee 
Enterprises; and they have their own special set of 
problems, economic and social, which qualify them for the 
beyond- the-ordinary attention which has been given them 
already and will continue to be devoted to them. 

Hi55tory 

When the French explorers and fur traders came to Wiscon- 
sin in the mid-seventeenth century, -they encountered 
a peaceful tribe of woodland Indians, hunters and fish- 
ermen and gatherers of wild rice, whom they called the 
Menomini. The French influence was strong and it is 
apparent today in the many French names of Menominee 
families and In the predominantly Roman Catholic faith 
of the tribal members. 

With the westward trdgratlon of the American colonists, 
Menominee lands were ceded by a series of treaties to the 
nei^ccmers. The famed Menominee chief, Oshkosh, acted 
for the tribe In these negotiations and is credited 
generally with preventing the removal of the Menominees 
to Minnesota, (Staining Instead a final treaty in 1854, 
which gave them an area of 12 townships of 276,480 acres 
of forested' land. IVo years later two of the townships 
in the southwestern comer were allotted to the Stockbridge- 
Munsee Indians, leaving a final total of 233,902 acres 
for the Menominee reservation. 

In the years that followed, two factors stand out as con- 
tributing decisively to the well-being of the tribe. 
First, following the General Allotment Act of 1887, 
when other Indians were losing their properties through 
sales of their lands and Inability to pay taxes, the 
^fenomlnee leaders rejected the allotment system and 



elected to hold the lands In coimnou under tribal rule. 
The reservation therefore remained intact and, as a single 
parcel of land, it qualified for special legislative 
attention. Second, in 1908 Congress passed the LaFol- 
lette Act establishing for the Menominees a selective 
logging operation on a sustained yield basij. A forestry 
survey shoi^ed that 20,000,000 board feet of selected 
Limber could be cut each year without in any way decreas- 
ing the overall supply of trees. V/ith the careful 
planting of nel^^ trees and the cutting of mature ones, the 
total amount of standing tinber trees on tnc reservation 
has remained approximately the ^ame .as it was in 1908. 
This act also authorized the use of tribal funds for a 
modem sac^mill which was built the following year at 
Neoplt, replacing the former 60 year old mill and becoming 
the chief source of support for tribal members. 

In 1951 an award of eight and one-half million dollars 
to the tribe set la motion events which led just a few 
years later to termination of all federal control over 
Menominees, The Court of Claims award, based on the 
Menominee claim that the government had mismanaged 
the sat^nilll operations, could not be released without 
Congressional appropriation. However, when Congress 
reviewed the proposal of a per capita payment of $1,500 
to tribal members as their share of the elgiht and one- 
half million dollars, it was made clear that they 
coul^ not expect payment unless they accepted an 
amendment terminating federal supervision. Subsequently 
In a general council meeting the Menominees voted 169 
to 5 in favor of the principle of termination. 

The original Menominee Termination Act of 1954 set 
December 31, 1953 as the final termination date. The 
deadline was later extended to April 30, 1961. 



Termination 

The ending of all federal supervision and responsibility 
for the Menominees caused a major Impact not merely on 
Indians, but on the state of Uisconsin as well. This 
group of 2 J 500 Indians, long isolated from the mainstream 
of culture about them, with little responsibility for 
their own affairs - ill-housed, underemployed, poorly 
educated, and, as it turns out, in poor health - was now 
expected to move ahead to self-government and self-support. 



Adjudged among the most prosperous of all tribes In the 
country^ still the fact was that in comparison to the 
non-Indians around them they represented a community 
of dire poverty. 

The sGven years during v/hich the tribe prepared for inde- 
pendence and the state arranged to accept this ne\7 
group of citizens into Wisconsin political and economic 
life were characterized by innumerable surveys and plan- 
ning projects. The result was an orderly trans ferral 
of governmental authority and responsibility from federal 
of ficials to state and county representatives, on the^ on^ 
hand, and to private management of the mill and forest 
operation on the other. The reservation formerly located 
in Oconto and Shawano counties wus, by popular vote of 
the Menominees and by legislative enactment, made into 
Wisconsin's 72nd county. 

Most tangled and perplexing of all problems facing the 
Menominees was the question of the owndership and 
future of the mill operations. The establishment of the 
Menominee Enterprises with stock certificates and income 
bon^s held by enrolled tribal members - but controlled 
by a board of directors composed of both Indians and 
non- Indians - proved to be a practical and workable 
solution. Because the corporation had to bear more than 
90 per cent of the total county taxes, it was more than 
obvious that the affairs of Menominee County and Menominee 
Enterprises were totally interdependent and interlocked. 
The relationship of these two controlling units had to 
be delicately regulated to ensure management policies 
which would serve the best interests of both and avoid 
conflicts of interest between public and private groups. 

Population and Land 

Menominee County covers 233,902 acres of heavily forested 
land in northeastern Wisconsin. It is the largest single 
tract of virgin timber in the st-ate, a magnificent 
area of towering pines and ru-^hing waters cf the Wolf 
River. The four unincorporated villages of Keshena, 
Meopit, Zoar and South Branch are coniblned into a single 
township, the boundaries of which are the same as those 
of the county* Keshena and Neopit are the major popula- 
tion centers* 



The tribal rolls as of March 1956 listed 3,252 members 
of whom nearly 700 lived off the reservation, mainly in 
urban centers such as Milwaukee, Chicago and Detroit. 
Only 75 of the meirbars were counted as full blooded 
Indians in 1952. 

A 1964 survey lists 2,256 county residents, of whom 57 
percent are under 19 years old and 5 per cent over 65. 
Thus the balance of 38 per cent, or 960 persons, comprise 
the labor force in the county. The family units in the 
County total 496 with an average of five children per 
family. 

Economic Resources 

Menominee Enterprises is the largest single employer in 
the covnty with approximately 250 full-time workers at the 
mill and in the woods at an average income of $3,760 and 
170 part-time at an annual income of $1,100. In 1965 the 
corporation provided about 95 per cent of the earned income 
in tlie county. The county itself employ? close to 40 men, 
mainly in administrative and highway work. There are lerj 
other sources of regular jobs in the county, ma!cing it 
evident that out of a labor force of 960, less than half have 
steady employment. The unemployment rate in 1964 was set at 
13 percent and the median family income was below $3,000. 

Since there are practically no business establishments, such 
as super markets, department stores, garages or banks, most of 
the people's earnings are spent outside the county. The 
steady outward flow of money means there is little of the 
multiplier effect of spending essential to any economy. 

To improve its economic position after termination, the 
Enterprises undertook a program of modernization and expansion. 
A reappraisal of the forest potential led in 1961 to a doubling 
of the amount of board feet of timber which could be cut 
each year. Unfortxinately, the resulting increase in production 
and sales has noti led to a corresponding increase in employment, 
although the net profits to the corporation have grown 
larger each year. 

Prospects for attracting additional industrial development 
to the county are not considered promising, mainly because 
the county lacks a minimum of services to attract commercial 
enterprises. Good housing areas are limited and local 



leadership does not have the experience or capital to assist 
in new ventures. Nevertheless, vjithin the past few years, 
local reside ^ have obtained 16 loans from governmental 
sources for development of small businesses. 

A land development program with emphasis on recreation probably 
offers the major hope for the future. Leasing of sites for 
summer and year round homes will not only bring in new capital 
and customer potential but it will also increase the county 
tax base. As of September, 1965 ^7 such lease purchase agree- 
ments had been signed. Proposals for developing the county 
into park and forest recreational areas have been made by 
both federal and state officials. >ieanwhile the Department of 
Resource Development of the state of Wisconsin, the Northern 
Wisconsin Development Project of the University of Wisconsin 
and the Wolf River Basin Regional Planning Commission are 
continuing in 1966 to explore new areas of increased economic 
opportunity. 

Currently underway in 1966 is a Congressional study investigating 
possibilities of a planned resort area which would bring 
the tourist dollar into the county, but at the same time 
protect the land from haphazard and undesirable development. 
A bill calling for the preservation of the Wolf River as 
scenic waterway is also under the state legislative scrutiny. 



Governmental Organization 

To establish a new county equipped to carry out the everyday 
duties of police protection, welfare services, health and sani- 
tary supervision and the administration of tax levies is no 
light undertaking. But to accomplish this in an area which is 
admittedly impoverished, where unemployment is high and the 
tax base rests on a single industry, presented problems with- 
out precedent. 

To meet the difficulties of a county without la^i/yers or 
similar professional people, Menominee was attached to Shawano 
county for legal purposes, including the services of the 
courts, district attorney and detention facilities. The 
new county pays all expenses involved as well as a percentage 
of the salaries of the district attorney and the family 
court commissioner. 

A seven member county board of supervisors with concurrent 
membership on the town board was established, with Keshena 
designated as the county seat. Financial problems were the 
foremost concern. Because at the time of termination only 1,6 
percent of the homes in the county had an assessed valuation 
of $6,000 or more, it was evident that the corporation would 
bear almost the entire burden of property ta-^^tion. Today 



92 percent of the annual state, county, town and school 
district taxes levied in Ilenotninee county are paid by the 
company. This m^es clear the deep interrelationship of the 
J^lnterprises and the county and emphasizes the fact that 
profits from the corporation must be kept high in order to 
finance tb^ county govemnent. Since property taxes increased 
only 46 percent, it is only too obvious that the financial 
situation is precarious. 

Housing 

Poor housing is one of the critical problems in the county. 
Less than one-third of all units in the county are in sound 
condition, one-third in deteriorated condition and one- 
third dilapidated. Sanitation is not good. Although pipe 
lines for water and sewage extend through Keshena and 
!3eopit, not all the houses are connected. Only 44 percent 
have indoor plumbing and only 55 percent have running water 
in their homes. A considerable number of families have no 
source of water on the premises and must haul it from some 
distance. 

In the past four years F.H.A. has made 40 new housing loans and 
11 housing grants for $1,000 each in the county. The formation 
of the Menominee Housing Authority in July 1966 now paves 
the way for application to the Public Housing Administration 
for low cost .housing units. It is hoped that as a beginning 
25 units will be built in Keshena and 25 in Neopit. 

Health 

After termination, when the new county became a part of District 
No. 6 of the State Board of Health, intensive tuberculosis 
case findings were initiated, with the result that county T3 
costs sky-rocketed from $12,400 in 1961 to $65,000 four years 
later. Skin tests in the spring of 1965 showed that 60 
percent of all residents reacted positively, in contrast to 
a figure of 20 percent for Wisconsin residents as a whole. 
To assist the county in meeting this emergency, the state 
legislature granted an unprecedented $80,000 appropriation 
to the Menominees in 1964. The diabetes rate, 20 times higher 
for the Menominees than for the general population is also 
cause for concern. 

Overall, the mortality rate among the Menominees is considerably 
higher than it is for the rest of the state's citizens. A 
greater incidence of disease, an appalling number of fatal 
auto accidents, and a general failure to seek medical help 
Q except in emergencies, are major contributing causes. 

ERIC 
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A survey in 1965 revealed that 93 percent of all Menominee 
children between 5 and 19 needed dental care. The State 
Board of Health approved a grant of $10,00C to be matched by 
an equal sun from the U.S. Children* s Bureau to meet these needs. 
This dental work began in the spring of 1966. 

Hospital care is no longer available in the county, inasmuch 
as the tribally operated Catholic hospital was closed soon 
after termination due to the fact that it did not meet state 
standards. There is no resident doctor in the county, although 
the county board has employed a public health nurse since 
1960 and the State Board of Health has financed a second 
nurse since July 1965. At present, medical and hospital care 
are available in neighboring communities, but financing the 
costs of such care presents a major problem to the Individual 
family. 

Education 

There are four grade schools in the county, two public and 
two parochial. 

High school students go by bus to Shawano. Menominees are 
eligible for the vocational training scholarships and for th.i 
college scholarships offered by the state of Wisconsin. Out 
of a total of 54 college scholarships offered in the 1965-66 
school year, ten of the recipients were Menominee students. 

The Community Action Program for Menominee county, first 
granted funds by the U.S. Office of Economic Opportunity in 
May 1965, has placed special emphasis on educational activities* 
Menominee children participated in a summer nursery school 
in the summer of 1965, in an 'upward bound'' college prepara- 
tory six-week session at Ripon College, in special training 
and remedial courses offered in elementary schools, and in 
after school study centers. Year around recreational programs 
are offered to teenagers. Six VISTA volunteers have helped 
with these projects. In 1965 a Neighborhood Youth Corps 
program provided summer work for 65 young people and winter 
employment for 31. By Novertoer of 1965 the total CAP program 
expenditures for Menominee county were $182,804. 

Other groups have also worked with the Menominees, notably 
the Wisconsin Indian Summer Project college volunteers, the 
Friends of the Menominees from Wausau, the University YMCA 
in Madison and Peace Corps volunteers in training at the 
University of Wisconsin-Milwaukee. 

ERLC 
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Welfare 



One of the first actions of the Menominee county board was 
the creation of the Menominee County Department of Public 
Welfare and the provision for the transfer of this function 
from Shawano county. By October 1962 the agency had a director, 
a public assistance worker, a child welfare worker and one 
clerical assistant. At the same time t^ * Division of Children 
and Youth, using federal funds, began a demonstration project 
to illustrate the value of a sound child welfare program 
provided locally by trained social workers. This demon- 
stration program will end in 1967. The present staff of 
the welfare department consists of seven caseworkers, two 
homemakers, four clerical workers in addition to the welfare 
director and casework supervisor. Administration costs 
approximated $40,000 in 1965, but with state and federal funds 
bearing the larger proportion, net costs* to the coimty were 
not as high as might be expected. 

In 1965 approximately one out of every 40 persons in the 
state of Wisconsin received some form of public assistance; in 
the same year in Menominee county one out of every six persons 
was receiving some kind of aid. The average cost per 
Menominee of $7.43 was over four times the average of the 
state cost as a whole. The following figures show the dis- 
tribution of the aid in the month of September, 1965: 



Program Number of Persons Amount 



Aid to Dependent Children 


258 


$10,092.57 


Aid to Dependent Children 






in Foster Homes 


55 


2,592.82 


01d-A.ge Assistance 


43 


3,588.37 


Aid to the Disabled 


28 


2,938.40 


Aid to ths Blind 


5 


351.50 


General Relief 


37 


502.35 


TOTAL 


426 


$20,066.01 


Federal and state grants assumed the major burden of the cos 


Government 


Amount 


Percent 


Federal 


$10,127.74 


50.5% 


State 


6,402.59 


31.9 


County and Tovm 


3,535.68 


17.6 


TOTAL 


$20,066.01 


100.0% 
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It is worth noting that the aid of dependent children has 
more than tripled since termination. This in no way 
indicates that the problem has become more acute. Rather 
it shows that the need of these children has been discovered 
through individual casex^ork. The earlier the prd>lems 
of neglect are encountered, the f^reater the chances are that 
they will be dealt with successfully. Money spent of 
prevention Iwers the total costs in the long run. 

Looking to the future, when it will be no longer necessary 
to deal only with emergencies on a salvaging basis, the 
county welfare department plans an increase in preventive 
type service. 

To aid county residents in meeting their own welfare needs, 
the Wisconsin legislature established a special fund of 
one million dollars in December 1963 to enable Menominees 
to borrow money, pledging their Enterprises Income bonds 
as security. These bonds, worth $3,000 each and earning 
four percent a year, has been issued to the people as their 
share in the Enterprises. To prevent the dissipation of 
these bonds among outside inters ts, the law provided thi§ 
alternative to selling the bonds. The State Department of 
Public Welfare, which administers the program, now holds 
bonds valued in excess of $1*7 million. 



The Future 

During the past ten year period from 1955 to 1955 the legis- 
lature enacted 22 bills and passed eight joint resolutions 
pertaining to the Menominees. Most of this legislation has 
resulted from the work of the Menominee Indian Stuuy Com- 
mittee which was established in 1955 to study the transition 
problems and make specific legislative proposals. The 
Committee's ten year report published in April 1966 recom- 
mended the development of a long-range plan by state, federal 
and county officials to assist the Menominees to achieve 
lasting economic and social stability. At the same time 
solution to the immediate needs for capital, industry, jobs 
and . government leadership should be sought. 

A bill is new pending before Congress which would aid in 
the achievement of the long-range goals. The Nelson-Laird 
Bill was drafted to provide ten years of support for educa- 
tion, health, and welfare, to finance careful economic 
planning, and to grant the long-term loans needed to 
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establish a stable economy. Specifically the bill calls 
for almost $2.9 million in grants and $5 million in 
long-term loans to the county. This bill would in effect 
recognize the obligation of the federal government to 
aid in bringing Menominee county up to acceptable state 
standards after having turned over what amounted to a 
deficit area to the state. \lh±le this bill itself 
may not become law, it is h<?$)ed that individual provisions 
and [.rants will achieve the same purpose. 

In any summation of the present atid the future of the 
county, foremost consideration and importance must be 
given to the Menominees themselves. Their record of 
accomplishment, despite the sometimes bitter conflict and 
factionalism, has been a good one. Tlie county and t^^o 
boards are directing a multi-million dollar governmental 
operation with responsibility and imggination. The 
Enterprises are shading increasing profits with the 
years. I^ile many of the Indians were initially 
opposed to termination and were unhappy with the proceed- 
ings, and others showed indifference to their new 
responsibilities of self-government, nevertheless the 
great majority of Menominees have worked together for 
their own self-improvement. They have taken major 
strides in health, housing, education and economic wel- 
fare. As Indians they have rapidly adapted themselves 
to a ne\^ way of life. To expect them to move at a faster 
pace or to conform completely to the White man's ways, 
is neither reasonable nor realistic. The Menominees 
have already shown determination and courage in dealing 
with termination. For the years to come they will need 
not only financial aid and economic aid, but also general 
understanding and cooperation as they strive to achieve 
a secure life in Wisconsin.^ 

In 1969 the Menominee Indian Study Committee prepared a report to 
the Wisconsin Governor and Legislature on the status of uhe Menominee Indian 
community.^ The report estimated the population of Menominee county at 
2,836 persons as compared to 2,515 at the point of termination. The 19G9 
population estimate placed Menominee county at the bottom of the counties 
in the state. Of the 1969 residents, it was estimated that 1,044 were 
enrolled tribal members, 1,644 were "either descendants of enrolled members 
or unenrolled menfcers,'* and the remaining 148 persons were non- Indians. The 
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Study committee also estimated that about nine percent of Menominee county's 
population had emigrated between 196C and 1965, but it noted that two 
neighboring counties (Shawano and Langlade) actually had higher rates of 
emigration. Some other characteristics of Menominee county pointed out by 
the study committee were as follows: 



1. a high migratory rate offset by high birth and low death 
rates ; 

2. the highest birth rate in the state — nearly double 
the state average; 

3. about two more children per family compared with the 
state average; 

A. about one fourth of 107 births classified as illegitimate 
in 1967 

5. an illegitimacy rate about five times the state average 
between 1963 and 1967; 

6. a low death rate attributed to the "scarcity of elderly 
people and the excess of youths;" 

7. a limited working force and an overabundance of 
dependents "due to the peculiar patterns of migration, 
birth, and death;" 

8. a proportion of 57 percent of the residents under the 
age of ti^enty and 6 percent over the age of 65; 

9. of the working age population, 13 percent between 
the ages of 21 and 34, and 24 percent h^^tween the 
ages of 35 and 64; 

10/ the lowest annual per capita income ($881) in the 

state for 1965 (annual per capita income was $1656 for 
nearby counties and $2404 for the state); 

11* household earnings indicate that 76.8 percent of 
Menominee county families have incomes below $3000 
per year (a figure high for surrounding counties 
but Indicating considerable gain from previous years); 

12* the highest unemployment rate in the state, with 24*4 
percent of the work force unemployed in 1968; 
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IS, about 46 percent of Menominee coimty's residents 

received some type of public assistance during 1966, 
T7ith 80 percent of those receiving assistance beinc 
children; 

14. medical assistance accounted for about 55 percent 
of the welfare case load; 

15. substantial improvements in health problems have 
been made, especially in the detection and treatment 
of tuberculosis, but substantial difficulties 
related to early infancy diseases, alcohol, pneumonia, 
and diabetes continue (the incidence of diabetas 

in tlie county averages about six times that of the 
state)* 



llie 1969 Menominee Study Committee Report contained many succinct para- 
graphs on Indian education in Menominee County. These are reviewed 
beloix': 



Education 



Elementary 

For operational purposes, Menominee County is part of 
Joint School District No. 8. The majority of the 994 
elementary school children attend the four schools in 
the county. The public school prog tatns at lieopit and 
Keshena include kindergarten through sixth grades. In 
addition, both public schools have pre-school programs. 
Public education after sixth grade is continued at 
various schools within the school district. Keshena and 
Neopit each have parochial school grades one through eight. 
Fron ninth to D-7elfth grades, students attend either 
Cresham or Shawano High Schools. 

Ne7 facilities have been added to the schools' in Joint 
School District No. 8. Since termination, a classroom 
has been added, the library and office remodeled, and the 
playground enlarged at the Neopit school. The school at 
Keshena, which is new, has nine classrooms, a gymnasium, 
library, and kitchen. Shawano High School, Franklin, and 
Greshan schools have also obtained additional facilities. 
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The t\fo public schools in the county are no\i7 directed by 
a full-time administrator. All staff members are certified. 
In addition, special teachers for physical education, art, 
and music have been employfed. 

Funds available under Titles I, II, III of the Elementary 
and Secondary Education Act of 1965 have been concentrated 
on the educational programs in Menominee County. 

Title I funds have been utilized for school programs for 
four year olds. The program is staffed by full-time 
certified teachers and four aides. Approximately 25 children 
have participated in the program since It was initiated in 
1966. 

Since 1966 a summer school prof^ram for pre-school children has 
been held. The prosrans at Gresham and Shawano Junior High 
have emphasized fundamental skills and social adjustments. 

A special materials biology program is held at Shax-jano High 
School. The majority of students enrolled are Menominees 
who have been unable to cope with the regular course. Since 
its innovation three years ago, the program has successfully 
aided students in becoming active class participants. Due to 
the popularity of the course, the school has initiated a 
similar physical science course, which is not funded by 
Title I. 

Title I funds have also been used to establish libraries 
at Keshcna and Neopit. Each library has a full-time cert- 
ified librarian and an aide. 

A full-time registered nurse, a visiting teacher-social 
worker, and a remedial reading consultant have been employed 
xmder Title I. Besides consulting with classroom teachers, 
these workers serve as liaison between the school and the 
parents. 

Title II funds have been used to purchase library books, 
filmstrlps, and overlays. Since 1966, $29,247.81 of Title 
II funds and $33,097.58 of district funds have been expended 
tot these purposes. Special allocations in the 1966-67 
biennium were expended at Keshena and Neopit* 
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19 6 8-- 69 ENROLLMEtlT 



Sohocl 



Grades 



No. Children 



No. Indian 
Children 



%Indian Children 



N«opit Public 

Heopit Public 

Kesbena Public 

KesKeaa Public 

Creshara 

Gresham 

Franklin 

Lincoln 

Olga Brener 

Shawano High School 



K-5 

Pre-school 
K-5 

Pre-School 

7-12 

K-6 

6-8 

K-5 

K-5 

9-12 



171 
30 
200 
36 
224 
267 
572 
423 
536 
1,085 



167 
30 

184 
34 
68 
61 

116 
50 
2 

173 



97.7 
100.0 
92.0 
94.2 
30.4 
22.8 
20.3 
11.8 

.03 
15.9 





TOTAL PUBLIC 


3,544 


835 


25.0 




(Private) 








Sr.. 


Joseph, Keshena 1-^8 


140 


140 


100.0 


St. 


/.nthony, Neopit 1-8 


142 


142 


100.0 




TOTAL PRIVATE 


282 


282 


100.0 




TOTAL COMBINED 


3,826 


1,167 


30.5 



Source: Kinsston, Alan, ''Suniinary Report of Progress Made in Menominee County 
Public Schools Since 1961." February, 1967. 
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EXPEUPlTURii: OF TITLE II FUNDS 



Schcol 


Total Library 


Purchased 


Film 


Purchased 


Over- 


Purchased 




Books 


Title II 


Strips 


Title II 


lays 


Title II 


High School 


9,695 


1,312 


597 


-0- 


-0- 


-0- 


Lincoln 


7,250 


383 


n? 


-0- 


-0- 


-0- 


Keshena 


7.545 


1,0C0 


485 


57 


433 


125 


Neopit 


4,000 


600 


275 


47 


25 


-0- 


FrarVlin 


6,278 


956 


34 


-0- 


-0- 


-0- 


Olga Brenor 


4,401 


1,879 


-0- 


-0- 


-0- 


-0- 


Gcesham (K-12) 


3,400 


670 


467 


-0- 


1 


-0- 


TOTAIS 
















42,569 


7,300 


2,675 


104 


459 


125 



Source: Kingston, Alan, "Suiranary Pveport of Progress Made in Menonilnee County 
Public Schools Since 1961." February, 1969. 



In order to improve the basic concepts and skills in com- 
munication, arts, and mathematics for primary grade students, 
the school district applied for Title III funds. The 
resulting program provided computer assistance so that 
students could learn on a self-paced basis. The program 
is primarily utilized in grades one through three in 
the Neopit and Keshena schools. 



Adult Education 

Other than the vocational training programs previously 
mentioned, various adult education programs are conducted 
in Menominee County. Since 1964 these classes have in- 
cluded courses in beginning typing, public speaking, 
weaving, and upholstery. Approximately 100 Menominee 
adults have attended these classes. 
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Higher Education 



As with other Wisconsin Indians, Menomlnees are eligible 
for Indian college scholarships (Ch. 545, La^s of 1963). 
To be eligible, an Indian (1/4 or more Indian blood) 
must be a Wisconsin resident, have the capacity for col- 
lege work, and be in the upper two-thirds of his high 
school class. 

As of March 1969, 34 Menominee Indians had received such 
scholarships. Six of the students were in their fourth 
year of college. l\^elve had completed between tvro and 
three years of college. The other students had completed 
one year or less of college. 

Title I funds - Elementary and Secondary Education Act 
of 1965 — have been utilized in the Upward Bound Program. 
This program provides pre-college experience for potential 
college students."' 
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MENOMINEE 3DUCATIQN: 
THE PARENTS AHD STUDENTS COMMiriEE FOR BETTER EDUCATION 



In April, 1970 the Menominee County Parents and Students Coininittee for 
Better Education released a document which had profound effects in many 
Indian and non* Indian quarters in and around Menominee County. The document 
spoke directly to alleged problems with Indian education in Joint District 
Nuirber Eight, ai\d offered specific suggestions for'solutidn in an ^'education ^11 
of rights". This dociiment is reproduced on the' next few pages as an introduc- 
tion to the seriousness with which many Menominee parents and their, friends 
regarded the education of Indian children in Joint District Number Eight. 



STATEMENT OF PURPOSE 



Recognizing that the education of our youth is one of the primary con- 
cams of our community, and that the community delegates its power to an 
elected school board; Let it be known that in accordance with our Constitutiona 
Rights the community reserves the right to withhold its sanction of policies 
that it feels are unfair, discriminatory, or not in the best interests of its 
youth. 

Resolution 

IWEREAS, the Indian people have for ages been free, democratic and 
happy people by nature and have been ''learned'* in the true sense of the word, 
there comes a time when these same free spirits must call for dramatic changes 
in a school system that stands in the way of their education. 

WHEREAS, the present system neither enhances the Indian's self-concept 
nor prepares him for the real world in which he seeks to be an Indian. while 
making a living in the predominant white middle-class society, and 

\>JHEREAS, the present educational system is so structured as to prevent 
the local Indian community from being an integral and vocal part of the 
education of our youth. 

BE IT RESOLVED that the citizens exercise their constitutional rights 
in establishing standards and policies to be administered by the school system. 

BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED that the school system cease asking what is 
wrong with the Indians because of their lack of achievement and begin to ask 
themselves, ''What is wrong with us that we are unable to meet the needs of 
Indian youth?" 
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EDUCATION HILL OF RIGHTS 

1. The right to expect and receive from all school administrators and staff 
the empathy and rapport necessary to enhance the dignity of the person. 

2. Tlie right to actively participate in all educational opportunities offered 
in the School District x^ich includes academic subjects, vocational train- 
ing. Fine Arts, athletics and school clubs. 

3. The right of the student with the consei t of his parent to attend the 
school of his choice within Shawano or Gresham. 

4. The right of each student to be provided with counseling and guidance 
conferences whenever social or academic problems manifest themselves. 

5. The right of each student to receive, without exception, his report card 
at the regular time of distribution. 

6. The right of each student to compete for all available scholarships V7iuh 
the assistance of the school counselors. 

7. All school rules will be reviewed by a Students-Parents Advisory Commictec- 
with appropriate recommendations. There will be an annual review of ail 
the school rules, 

8. The right of the student to participate in school-sponsored intramurals 
programs. 

9. In concurrence with the student population ratio, three members will be 
elected to the School Board of Joint School District #8 by the people of 
Menominee County. 

10* In grades One (1) through Five (5), in Menominee County the maximum class 
load will be no more than 25 students. 

11. In Pre-kindergarten and Kindergarten classes in Menominee County, the 
maximum class load will be no more than 20 students. 

12. Senior High School administration will offer one semester elective course 
in History of the American Indian, and that this material will also 

be emphasized in the elementary and Junior High social studies courses. 

13. All potential teachers for Public Schools in Menominee County will be 
interviewed by a parent selection committee who will make thair recom- 
mendation to the School Board, 

lA. Only degreed teachers will be hired by the School District for the Public 
schools in Menominee County. Any exceptions must be approved by the 
parent selection committee. 
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15. Tlie assignment of intern teacl^ers to be continued and expanded inasmuch 
as they contribute new ideas and teaching techniques, and that their 
intership will be in accordance with the guidelines established by 
teacher training institutions. 

16. No student will be suspended unless his presence would endanger safety 
and well-being of other students or school personnel. 

17. The School District establish an on-going in-service Sensitivity Train- 
ing Program for all administrators and teachers in the School District. 

18. Evening hours will be made available for Parent-Teacher conference in all 
grades . 

19. An Advisory Committee shall be established to review and recommend 
existing and proposed Federal and/or State School Programs dealing with 
money and /or personnel. 



Menominee County Parents and Students 
Committee for Better Education 
(April, 1969) 



This statement of alleged fact and recommended action by conce/*^ed 
Menominee parents and children was part of a lar/>e and growing ferment over 
the condition of Menominee Indian education during the f ieldwork aspects of 
this project. 



The activities of the parents and students committee, together with other 
tensions between Menominees and local Whites, produced some problems for our 
fialdworkers . At one point, Ms. Sherarts appealed directly to one group of 
faculty, with good results for the project: 



riE NATIONAL STUDY OF Al-ERICAN II^DIAM EDUCATION 



April 30, 1969 



An Open letter to the Franklin teachers: 

Today Mr. met with Mr. and myself to discuss some 

coricerns you as teachers have regarding the National Study of American 
Indian Education. I feel these concerns are important and should be 
discussed. 

First, there is a rumor that information from the questionnaires 
and the interviews is being discussed with people in Shawano and 
Menominee County. I want to assure you that these rumors are untrue 
and, indeed, if true, would indicate unethical behavior on the part 

cf Mr. and myself. The tapes and questionnaires are en route to 

the University of Minnesota where they will be coded, and nd^^ames are 
need after coding. Only the secretary who transcribes the tape will 
hear the interview, and at transcription all interviews will be codad 
and will not be identifiable by individual names. The information con- 
tained in the tapes and in the questionnaires is indeed confidential. 
I want to assure you that this confidence has not and will not be 
violated by either Mr. or myself. 

Second, there is some concern that this study is connected with 
the Menominee County Parents Group. This study is in no way connected 
with che parent group; it is a National Study of American Indian Educa- 
tion funded by the federal Office of Education. The University of 
Minnesota has been asked to conduct some of the field work in this 
study and that work is supervised by Dr. Arthur Harkins at the Univer- 
sity. 

I hope these statements clarify any concerns you may have. If you 
have further questions on these or any other matters pertaining to the 
study please contact me in Shawano at 526-4818. 

I want to thank you for the time you have given to this study and 
also the excellent cooperation you have given Mr. and myself. 



Mrs. Karon Sherarts 

Field Work Administrator, National 

Study of American Indian Education 



Ill 



JOINT DISTRICT NUMBER EIGHT BACKGROUND FACTORS 



In a field study conducted by Mr. John Tomasich Jr. in the spring of 
1966^9 the author summarized the major features of Joint District No. 8 as 
an aspect of his study. With Mr. Tomasich's permission, the next several 
pages reproduce his conclusions about the significant features of Joint 
District No. S:^^ 

Summary 

Joint School District No. 8, became consolidated on July 1, 1950, by 
combining 31 independent school districts, some of which operated high schools, 
others elementary schools, and some districts which did not operate a school. 

All of Menominee County and parts of the towns of Washington were 
attached to the school district at a later date. 

Prior to the formulation of the boundaries of Joint School District 
Jo. 8, many meetings were held and the ground work for consolidation was de- 
veloped and set into motion. From the onset Joint School District No. 8 
operated as a joint venture between the townships, the city and the villagers, 
and later Menominee County. 

The district continued to attach near-by areas until its final 
attachment of an area which i^as part of Joint School District No.l, the village 
of Cecil et al. 

Throughout the years the school board remained fairly stable with many 
of the original members having long term tenure. Since July 1962, there has 
been a greater turn over in the membership of the Board due to deaths, resig- 
nations, and elections. However, the basic concept of the Board and its re- 
lationship to the schools, and the total educational process and staff of the 
school has remained constant. 

The Board has been conservative in nature, yet aggressive wherever 
ae.w prop,rams or innovations were proved to be effective for good education. 

The census for the school district has shown that the school district 
is growing in population but not at an accelerated pace. There was a large 
fluctuation of students in the 1961 school year due to the attachment of 
Menominee County. Prior to this time some of the Menominee students were 
attending school at Shawano, Suring, and Antigo. There are at the present time 
students in the Shawano schools with the exception of the children that are 
in licensed foster homes which are considered tuition students for state aid 
payTnent* 
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The enrollment of the parochial schools within the district also shows 
a steady Increase until the 1962-63 scliool'yaar whan It begins to show a 
decrease. The decrease In parochial sclic.>l children Is primarily a decrease 
In the enrollment In the parochial schools In Menominee County. 

The school district at the present time has 6 central buildings, 13 
area schools and 6 rented rooms which they are operating. There are approxi- 
mately 321 children that should be considered excess enrollment in publicly 
owned buildings, 13 area schools which are considered inadequate for present 
day educational requirements, and 6 rented rooms. This would leave the 
school district with a housing problem for 885 children. 

There are 148 teaching staff members in the school district, 8 full-time 
adiiiinistrators and approximately 44 non-certified personnel x^orking in the 
district. The salaries for teachers compare favorably with schools in cities 
the size of Shawano. Historically, the teachers and Board of Education have 
enjoyed a good working relationship with regards to salary, fringe benefits 
and working conditions. Due to the cooperation that has been shown on the 
part of the Board of Education and the Shawano Education Association, it can 
be expected that this cooperation will continue in the future. The school 
district made every endeavor to hire degree teachers; however, with the 13 
area schools being one room schools located in the country, it has bean difficjLt 
to hire degree people, and, therefore, non-degree people have been hired. The 
quality of the non-degree people has been good to excellent and compares 
favorably with the quality of the degree teachers. 

There are 8 full-time administrators in the district with most admin- 
istrators relatively new to the positions within the district. This is due 
to retirements, resignations, and the creation of two new positions* It can 
be expected that the administrator staff now within the school district will 
accumulate years of experience in the school district and will solidify a£ter 
the administrative positions are clearly established and defined. 

Due to the many Federally sponsored programs, titles and duties of 
administrators must be considered fluid at the present time. 

The equalized valuation of Joint School District No. 8 parallels with 
the rise of the municipalities which corprise Joint School District No. 8. 
Tae equalized valuation has not gained dramatically, instead, has been a 
consistent and well-established raise. 

The school district at the present time has $414,216.00 in long term 
debt. All of the long term notes will have been paid in the 1967-68 school 
year, and the bonded indebtedness will have its last payment in the 1974-75 
school year. Unless additional long term debt or bondedness is entered into, 
the long term outstanding debt will become a negligible factor in the near 
future. 



In the last three school years, the clstrlct tax levy on equalized 
valuation has remained fairly constant. Prior to that time, the tax levy 
showed an orderly Increase without hampering the educational program. 

The cost per child on average daily membership figures has remained 
fairly constant since the 1962-63 school year. Total expenditures for the 
district have risen due to the increase in average daily membership within 
the school district. Due to a change in the accounting structure developed 
on a state level it was necessary to go back three years and re-define the 
operational accounts in order to compare the average cost per student on an 
average daily membership basis. The establishment of clearing accounts which 
are self-liquidating and defining the chart of accounts will give a clearer 
picture of the average cost per student in the future, 

IV 

TITLE THREE PROJECT 



On June 15, 1969 Joint District No. 8 submitted a proposal to the 
United States government (USOE) for funds under Title III, of the Elementary 
and Secondary Education Act. The purpose of the project, in brief, was to 
"identify elements in the school programs preventing Indian children from 
achieving at the levels of non-Indian children; (to apply] this information 
[by developing] empathy with the Indian's way of life and his need to build 
a self-concept, so he will value his cultural heritage and acquire the skill 
to contribute to the total society." These goals were to be met by several 
basic techniques: through developing "teacher competence and diagnosis;** 
through "prescription and jation of individual learning;" and be develop- 
ing ways of Identifying and utilizing "the resources of the Indian community" 
to plan and operate the instructional program. The document contained, in 
its early pages, additional background material on School District No. 8 and 
alluded to certain problems in the receipt and conduct of a Federal grant 
for computer-assisted instruction of Menominee Indian chidlren* 



The computer-assisted instruction project for Menominee Indian children 
to which the Title III application document refers created a large-scale stir 
among many Indian and non-Indian Americans interested in Menominee education. 
The House of Representatives nublished a full report of their investigation of 
this project entitled "Operations of Office of Education (Conflict of Interest 
— Proposed Grant for Computerized Classroom)." Prior to the completion of 
this House document., however, the Nev Republic printed an article in its 
June 17, 1967 Issue entitled "Fifteen Littl^ Indians". This article sum- 
marized the situation as follov^s: 

The ore substandard reason for financing this project is 
the government's interest in building up the education 
industry; in this instance, picking up VJestinghouse's develop- 
ment cost so it can compete with other companies like 
IBM, which the U.S. also finances. 

The New Republic article went on to describe the background conditions 
of Menominee education (to its own satisfaction) and to suggest what should 
be done with the application for Federal funds in this case: 

The Menominee Indians are a depressed lot. Their reserva- 
tion was closed down in 1961 as part of another experiment. 
The Government wanted to end the "Indian problem" by 
pushing Indians off the reservation and into the mainstream 
of American life. As a result^ the once prosperous 
Menominee lumber company is close to bankruptcy. For 
several years the Indians have begged rhe Government for 
$5 million dollars in funds to modernize the lumber 
mill, but \d.thout success. The Government should 
improve education among the Menominee Indians. As part of 
improvement, computers can be of some use. But first the 
Indians ought to have equal representation on the Shawano 
school board, if not a school board for their ovm county; 
then they should have better teachers and facilties, and, 
along with these reforms, real economic development. 
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It would be a mistake for the Governr.ent to f»ive Westing- 
house $2 million under the guise of assisting Indiums (or 
for that matter, under the guise of aiding res^iarch), when 
the real purpose is something quite different — enhancing 
coinpatition among large corporations anxious to get a 
foothold — at public expense — in the new business 
of electronic education. 



During the fieldwork phase, it was stated by several persons familiar 
with the Menominee County Indi?m education picture that the Title III appli- 
cation submitted by Joint School District No. 8 was allowed as a face-saving 
move by the USOE and the Wisconsin Department of Public Construction, and as 
a means of placating those Indians and non- Indians in the State who were ex- 
pecting Federal assistance of some kind for Menominee Indian education. This 
particular incident, together with others, apparently helped to create the 
social climate which produced, among other things, the forceful statement of 
of concern produced by Menominee Indian parents and children. 
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V 



INFLUENTIAL PERSONS AND MENOMINEE EDUCATION 



Host of the influential persons (some parents, principals, counselors, 
program directors, school board members, etc.) we talked with were well- 
informed about Menominee lifestyles and the r;roblems of Indian education. 
This was the case both for Indians and UTiites. But, as we found elsewhere 
in our research (the Twin Cities, Prairie Island, l^ite Earth, etc.) ,feci7 
were able to suggest coherent programmatic and structural changes in school 
and community to remedy things. The "band aid*' approach typified the well- 
meant attempts of many influential persons to improve Indian education. An 
example of this style appears below, through materials excerpted from a 
lengthy interview with a sensitive female worker (l^ite) in the Menominee 
Community Action Program: 



Interviewer: VTiat do you consider some of the problems 
of educating Indian children? 

Rather than tell you what I think are some of the prob- 
lems in educating the Indian children in our County, maybe 
I could kind of relay to you some of the feelings that 
have been expressed by County residents to our Outreach 
workers . 

First of all, v/hen we started the Outreach program, just 
about a year ago, we ourselves didnVt think to go into 
the school proper to talk with the administration offi- 
cials or teachers or school personnel. We'd been in the 
field for three or four months before one of the visiting 
teachers brought it our attention that weM never even 
been over to the school ourselves. If this is any indi- 
cation of the way people here feel, and they feel kind of 
a separatism, and it should have occured to me to visit 
the school ... we \dsited eve r^^ thing else, that we should 
have also visited the school. But we didn't. So after 
this, we did start talking with both the piiblic and 
parochial principals and teachers and counselors • • . 
I suppose because our workers became more aware of educa- 
tion problems they began speaking and listening in the 
field for other indications of problems in educating 
Indinn children. 
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Tne problem that would come to iny mind would be that many 
Indians particularly those in the poverty level, who 
haven't made it, in our terms, or maybe even in their own 
• . . tand not to think of the school as part of their 
commmiity lives. In other words, the school is something 
sort of separate to them. This sort of enliances or 
Induces a kind of separatism in the family: the child 
goes to school for six or eight hours, and, because the 
parent isn't really familiar with school functions, and 
manners and ways of doing things, or even with the subject 
matter that the child is being taught, the parent isn't 
really in a position to listen well to the child, or 
be involved with him, as far as education is concerned. 
He may care very much that the child goes to school 
and that the child learns well, but he isn't really 
involved himself enough in the learning process to be 
really involved as an integral part of this system. 

I think another problem is that the Indian is extremely 
sensitive to any hints of what he feels are prejudice 
or discrimination. Because of this, and, for many other 
reasons, they may be reluctant to go into the school 
and speak with teachers or the principal. They'll be 
reluctant to the point that the child is so in trouble 
that things are pretty well irrevocable, and at that 
point it's too late. I think the Indians' reluctance 
to go in and speak, and I suppose the school's reluctance 
to get involved with the parents create many problems on 
both sides. Some of it is lack of communication. 
This causes a great deal of misunderstanding and resentment 
and increased sensitivity on both sides. X don't 
believe that there necessarily would be any problems in 
educating an Indian child as long as it were a middle class 
Indian child! I'm certain that the school is probably 
not aware of many of the problems that the children face 
at home or in their commimity living. Like, six weeks 
ago, we previewed some Heads tart films, and it showed a 
little girl brushing her teeth in a lovely tiled bath- 
room with all the fixtures and all the plumbing. This 
film will be shown in our County also. What the school 
doesn't realize is that the whole bathroom, the 
tiles the fixtures, is completely foreign to this child, 
vfho may still be using outside facilities, and brushing 
their teeth at the pump. Because the experience of the 
film is almost irrelevant, so is brushing your teeth 
going to be. I think there's a problem here, and that 
the school needs to use examples and illustrations that 
are applicable to the child's life, and not something 
that's entirely in left field. 
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Interviewer: Do you think that most of the parents 
are satisfied with the education of their children and 
the ways the schools are run? 

I think most of the parents are not satisfied, and I'm 
sure some are very satisfied. I suppose if your child 
does very well in school, you're very satisfied. But 
a comparitively small percentage of our children do 
well in school. I think many parents recognize that 
there are problems in educating their children, md 
because the parents am educational achievement level . 
has been lot^. Historically, they may not be in a position 
to strongly motivate their children because they them- 
selves might not value academic education the way the 
^-Jhite middle class society tends to value it. I would 
have to say that I feel that most parents are not satis- 
fied. Either with what their children are learning 
in school, or with the system itself. I think the fact 
that two or 300 parents met because they were concerned 
would indicate that they felt their were some problems 
in educating our kids. 

Interviewer: Do you feel that this parent group has a 
reason for existing? 

I do. Any group of people who meet together because 
they have a common problem have a reason for existing, 
whether the school chooses to admit this, or whether 
I choose to admit this. If they think it has a reason 
for existing, therefore it does. 

Interviewer: Do you feel that this group has had a 
positive effect in involving the parents. 

Yes, I feel that it has. At least people have gotten 
together and talked about something that people have 
been kind of shoving under the rug. It's just easier 
not to face an issue than to face it, and decide whether 
you like it or not and perhaps want to make some changes. 
So I think to this degree it's been positive. In a 
sense, I suppose we'll see some negative effects, in that 
any group of parents meeting is going to cause ripples 
both in the community because they're going to be people 
who disagree, who say the school is just fine, and this 
is certainly • . . they're entitled to their opinion 
also. I think it's probably going to have some temporary 
negative effects as far as the Shawano community is con- 
cerned, in that a group of parents meeting also on 
school issues presents a potential threat to the school 
system. 
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Intervie^.vrer: Have any of these things occured? 

I think they have . . • some indications might be: there 
was a Henominee group that went down to the school board 
and said that they did not want to be considered part of 
the concerned parents and students group and that they 
felt that the school was doing fine. This is certainly 
all right, also . . . it's too bad that they didn't come 
to the concerned parents meeting initially and tell 
their own people this, instead of going to the school 
board. The other indications of perhaps some negative 
feelings in Shawano will be that people have asked me 
"Ifliat's going on up in the County" People . . . IThite 
people especially, in Shawano, are used to the Indian 
not saying much • . . not arguing, not dissenting . . . 
if the Indian disagrees, generally, he'll walk away, 
he'll be quiet* This is accepted among Indians, but 
the TvTiite people don*t understand this, and take it as a 
non- concern or a lack of interest, when simply the 
Indian is not embarrassing himself or the other person 
by disagreeing. This kind of upset some people's 
image of their stereotyped Indian. And people 
react, sometimes very strongly to this. 

Interviewer: Do you feel that there is some prejudice 
and things going on in the school in Shaxi7ano, making 
it more difficult for Indian students to go to school? 

Yes, I think not only because of prejudice . . .whether 
the prejudice exists or not really isn't as important as 
whether the Indian feels it exists. So probably many 
things the Indian says are prejudice or 'he doesn't 
like me because I'm Indian' . • . the teacher may not 
like a student because they just may not agree, not 
because he's Indian. The Indian will attribute this to 
his Indianness. Of course, historically, and I think 
if you listen for it, you can see it. Parents, because 
they have many negative feelings about White people, and 
maybe have a poor image of themselves, or a poor self- 
concept, tend to teach this to their children, and the 
children pick this up at a very early age, and become 
IncTeasingly sensitive. I think also, to be honest, it 
would have to be admitted that teachers view Indian 
students as Indian students . • . and I think this is 
understandable ... they're conspicurus, they're 
darker complected, darker haired . . \ because the school 
system probably in the past had some bad experiences 
as far as understanding Indian children, that there 
would be a prejudice, and maybe a well founded one, on 
the school's part. And this makes it difficult for the 
Indian to learn. 



Interviewer: Do you feel that the teachers have a good 
understanding of the Indian students and some of their home 
and family problems? 

I think perhaps some do. Probably more don*t. They 
understand the Indian child if the Indian child reacts 
as the White child reacts and if his family background 
is similar. I don't think they understand that the 
child who acts in an opposite manner, or unlike a l^Thite 
child. I think they would have difficulty understanding 
unless they came up and spent some time in the County. 
Working with the people here, directly, seeing some of 
their living conditions, overcrowded families, some 
families which are disorganized in our terms, or certainly 
not organized in the way the \MC wants to see things. 

Interviewer: Should teachers of Indian children have 
special training? 

I feel that teachers of any minority group children should 
have some — and I don*t mean classroom training — I 
mean some field experience xd.th that minority group 
before they attempt to teach them. Maybe we're all 
in error to a degree, in working with poverty people, in 
that we want them to change our way ... we don't 
to teach Indianness, we want to teach Whiteness. We 
want to give the kind of education that we feel is good 
for everybody . • . this may not be the answer. The Indian 
child or any minority child may be incapable of learning 
in the way that teachers have been taught to teach. 

Interviewer: Study of Indian life should be included? 

I feel it should be offered, certainly as an elective 
subject. I don't believe that many subjects should be 
offered as required. I think there should be greater 
freedom of choosing curriculum. I think it should be 
offered to people just as Wisconsin history should be. 
But on an elective basis. 

Interviewer: Indians should have an important say in 
decisions regarding education? 



Yes, I feel that they should have, just as any parents 
should have* Somehow, over the years. It seems to me 
that we've relegated an awful lot of responsibility to 
school boards and school officials, ^d then when we 
don't like what they're doing, we get up in arms about 
it, rnd start yelling* And yet, largely, I think this 
is our fault, and maybe the fault of the Indians, in 
that, in the past, he hasn't expressed or been able to 
express a real interest in his child's education, in 
our terms. So now, when they see some injustices, and 
there have been injustices, they're very angry, and they' 
beginning to express the anger, rather than * * • it 
would have been nice tTi^enty years ago, or five years 
ago, at termination, had they been able to go 
down to the schools and simply tell the school board 
something about themselves, their children, what they'd 
like their children to be learning, what they feel 
is important. Unfortunately, this didn't occur then, 
so this is what's happening now. 

Interviewer: Is the school administration responsive 
to desires and demands of the Indian people? 

No . • . collectively, I would have to say no. If 
the Indians can communicate in terms what the school 
administration can understand, they probably are 
responsive, or at least responsible to the greater 
degree tnan ''hey are now . . . I think there's a great 
deal of fau]^ on both sides. The school wants to run 
itself and have the parents agree with its procedure 
• . . this Is understandable. 
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VI 

MENOMINEE INDIAN PARENTS AND THZ 
EDUCATION OF THEIR CHILDREN 

Eleven Menominee women interviewed one hudred and forty nine Menominee 
parents whose children attended one or more of the following schools" School 
A, School B, Middle School, liigh School, Parochial School or Miscellaneous 
(other District Eight Schools) during February, March, April and May of 1969. 
Interviewers were selected with the help of the Menominee County Community 
Action Program. As preparation for their work, the women attended several 
trainixig sessions to acquaint them with the National Study of American Indian 
Eaucatlon (NSAIE) , the interview schedules, x^ays of interviewing, and the 
importance of keeping respondents comments confidential. The women made sev- 
eral good suggestions for revising the schedules and for gathering interviews. 

Interviewers were given lists of parents whose children attended the 
schools studied. These lists were compiled from the schools* enrollment 
cards. They were alsr given a card signed by the NSAIE field director and 
superintendant of District Eight Schools to identify themselves to partici- 
pants. The women intervieiyed as many parents as possible from all areas of the; 
County. In addition to a salary, they were paid mileage. 

Interviewers found most parents receptive and very interested in schools 
and anxious to participate in the interview. Questions concerning home 
life were least favorable received. A few parents fotmd them especially 
offensive: 

These questions are an invasion of privacy! They 
look as though some 'long-haired professor' needs 
another study grant and I resent this use of my 
money as a taxpayer! 



The timing of data collection was excellent* In March, Menominee Parents 
and Students for Better Education was formed as a power base for getting 
District Schools to adopt changes which Menominee people viewed as necessary. 
The controverjsy stimulated community interest in education* 

The education levels of respondents ranged from third grade to college. 
Twenty percent of the males and of the females had completed eighth grade; 
twenty percent of each sex had graduated from High School. Nearly equal 
proportions had attended vocational schools or college* Over all males 
had slightly lower educational levels. 

Educational Levels of Menominee Parents 
Educational Level Completed Male Female 
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Respondents had most often received all (26%) or part of their educa- 
tion (28/») at one of the two parochial schools located in Menominee County. 
Twelve percent reported attending only District Eight Schools, others (18%) 
had transferred from Menominee County Parochial Schools to Public Schools 
(usually those administered by District Eight) to complete High School. 
Nine percent of the respondents had gone to BIA schools including Haskell 
and Flandreau* 



Sixty nine percent of tha mothers were not employed outside the home. 
Most of those who worked were employed within Menominee County; six percent 
were employed by CAP, six percent by District Eight Schools ^ five percent by 
the Child Development Center, five percent did secretarial work. Onlv one 
mother held a professional position^ Director of the Child Development Center 
Other occupations included postal clerk, waitress, factory work, tavern keepe 
student, teachers aid, etc. 

Approximately thirty six percent of the fathers worked in Menominee 
County, forty percent were employed outside the County, The most froquent 
types of employment included: some aspect of logging at Menominee Enter- 
prises (19%), laborer (19%), factory work (18%), machine operator (6%), wel- 
der (6%), law enforcement (4%), maintenance (3%), mechanic (3%) and carpen- 
ter (3%). One percent of the men were unemployed, two percent were disabled, 
and five percent were retired. Four percent were deceased. 

Fifteen percent of the males had no military experiences. Twenty 
eight percent had belonged to the armed services, usually in the army* 

Data on Menominee home life was not complete, nor was it designed to 
permit indepth analyses and conclusions about Menominee life styles. Data 
suggested some of the standards of behavior Menominee parents expected of 
their children, some types of familiy activities and that Menominee parents 
were very concerned about their children's present and future lives. 

Respondents briefly described values and standards of behavior they 
taught their children as well as methods for de^nonstratlng approval and 
disapproval of various behaviors. 

Host Menominee parents stressed independence (''teaching children to 
take care of themselves*'), responsibility, and good interpersonal relation- 
ships ("getting aloug with others'*, "respect for others") in child rearing. 
Children were expected to help with some aspects of housework (empty gar- 
bage, bring in wood, do dishes, keep their room clean, help cook, etc.) 
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W hat things do your children learn at home with 
the family ? 

Everything that we can teach them to make them 
better people to live v/ith. Ho\^ to be dependable. 

Good behavior and to respect their elders. Not 
to steal or lie. To accept responsibilities. 

HovT to be a responsible person. To respect all 
others and their property. Things that will 
make them better people. 

To get along with other kids. Manners and respon- 
sibility. How to handle money. 

How to get along with others. The good and evil 
of the world. 

We teach [our children] what is necessary to 
independent and responsible. 

f 

To share and be considerate of each other. To 
do given chores on time and well. Neatness of 
self and surroundings. 

Parents most frequently demonstrated approval by praising their children i 
"I tell then I'm proud of them." "I tell them and admire what they did.'' "I 
tell them I*m glad." Additional privileges [e.g. "going to a movie"], rewards, 
[getting one extra treat, having a friend stay over or getting extra allowance] 
also indicated parental approval. 



Methods of DemonstratinR Approval 
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Most respondents (87%) who discussed their methods of disciplining 
children did not use physical punishment. To demonstrate disapproval paients 
generally talked to their children tell them why it is wrong and what 
the consequences would be if they do it again." "I talk to her or if neces- 
sary, a mild punishment. We do not spank her.'*] took ax^ray pleasurable things 
(i.e. toys, movies) or privileges, deducted from their allowances, sent thorn 
to bed or grounded them. One fourth of the respondents spanked their chil- 
dren under s Ircumstances. Loss of privileges was most often used with 
Middle School ...id High School age children. 

All pai'ents reported that their children participated in family activi- 
ties. Teenagers appeared to participate in family activities less than ele- 
mentary school children. All children helped with household duties [chop- 
ping wood, doing dishes, helping prepare meals, emptying garbage, pick up 
toys, help with house cleaning]. 

Families watched TV together, played together, went to movies, v;ent 
shopping, picniced, swam (etc.). A few families regularly traveled to other 
Indian communities. 

All parents knew something about their children's lives inside and 
outside the home. They were aware of and interested in each child* s general 
school progress, friendships and other activities. 

Data concerning parents' efforts to socialize their children into Menom- 
inee Culture were not precise. Questions designed to collect this data 
proved inadequate; the authors regard the following discussion as incom- 
plate. Most parents said they did nothing to aid their children in learn- 
ing about Menominee culture, [tflien asked whether Menominee language and/ 
or culture should be included in school curricula; many parents strongly 
approved and indicated that they lacked this knowledge and therefore could 
not teach their children]. Twenty three percent attempted to teach their 
children about Menominee ways. 

ERIC 
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IIo3t parents (83%) placed high value on formal education. This 
attitude was often reflected in parents' aspirations for their children. 
Fifty-four percent expected a minimum high school graduation; twelve per- 
cent expected their children to attend vocational school and eleven percent 
wanted their children to obtain college degrees. 

Fourteen percent of the respondents indicated some concern for formal 
education. They wanted their children to attend school but did not appear 
to have particular expectations for their children in terms of educational 
level. Participants also appeared to give less encouragement to their 
children in school. 

A few parents (2%) felt there was little value in formal education. 
They did not care whether or not their children attended school and gave 
them no encouragement* 

Parents with older children [in Middle School, High School or Parochial} 
wanted high school and higher education for their children. At least eighty 
percent of the parents with children in the following schools expected 
their children's minimum education to be high school graduation: A/Middle 
School (85%); B/Middle School (80%); A/High School (100%); B/High School 
(100%); High School (82%); A/Hiddle School/Uigh School (83%); B/Mddle 
School/High School (100%) ; Middle School/High School (100%); Parochial (87%) 
and Parochial/High School (80%). Parents with children In Middle School 
(only) placed the least value on formal education (63%). Three-fourths of 
parents with children in public elementary schools valued education. College 
education was most often expected by parents of children in school A/Middle 
School (31%). 

Forty-three percent of the parents who were interviewed thouf^ht 
formal education might influence their children's adult life. er, 
their conceptualizations of the effects were vague and undevelopea* 
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Fifty percent of the respondents saw a concrete relationship between 
education and adulthood. Of these, thirty six percent believed higher educa- 
tion levels would enable their children to obtain good jobs* 

Fifteen percent were convinced formal education would create a life 
style for their children which differed from that of many Indians of from 
the life styles their children would experience without education. 

Parents with children ir School A and Middle School (46%) and 
Parochial and High School (40%) most frequently regarded education as 
affecting employment and life style* Education was considered least 
important by Middle School (75%) and School A-Middle School parents. 

Thirty-five percent (52) of the respondents considered Menominee 
language useless. They did not want their children to learn thelanguage 
in school and suggested no alternative environments in which knowledge of 
Menominee language could be acquired. Parents based their opinion on 
their perception of the uselessness of Menominee language » (N«'22) lack of 
qualified teachers (N»19) and difficulty of the language (N«ll) 

Some parents (21%) expressed indifferent or ambivalent attitudes about 
the value of Menominee language* Their opinions varied from uncertainty about 
whether the language was important, should be taught at school, or anywhere; 
to labeling Menominee uselss, but suggesting that opportunities [in and out- 
side school] be available for children who x^anted to learn Menominee* 

Thirty-eight percent (57) of the respondents considered Menominee 
language as a very important and meaningful aspect of culture* They 
expressed strong desires for their children to become proficient speakers 
and hoped opportunities for learning Menominee could be created* Of the 
respondents who highly valued Menominee, eighty-five percent (48) wanted 
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school curricula to include the language, and fifteen percent (9) felt "homa" 
or other settings were more appropriate. 

A few parents who wanted schools to teach Menominee language offered 
spontaneous suggestions for appropriately teaching the language. They 
specified grade levels, elective classes, Menominee instructors, and 
suggested teaching Menominee and English together. 

Parents who did not want Menominee language taught in school suggested 
hone, the visitation center or other unspecified locations as more appro- 
priate learning environments* 

Summary of Parental Attitudes Toward Tribal Language 

N Percent 

51 35 
.31 21 
57 38 
10 7 

Most parents (79%) valued Menominee culture as important and meaning- 
ful to themselves and their children. Of these, thirty-two percent ex- 
pressed positive attitudes. Nearly half (47%) felt it was extremely import- 
ant for children to know about Menominee culture. 

A few parents (4%) expressed indifferent attitudes toward Menominee 
cultures. 

Eight percent of the respondents labeled ^fenominee culture, "useless'*. 
They did not want their children to learn about their tribal heritage; 



Negative Attitudes 

Indifferent or ambivalent attitude? 

Very positive attitudes 

No Data 
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Most parents reported that their children were not taught about 
tribal culture at school. A few parents who had children in Schools A 
and B indicated that "^ms had endeavored to include some information 
about Menominee cult Tuo parents (1%) felt schools should avoid mention 

of Menominee culture. 

Eighteen percent of the respondents felt "home'' was the best place 
for Menominee children to leani about their culture. Parents supported 
their opinions with three reasons; no qualified teachers, because 
I^ites could not properly teach about Menominee Culture, and prejudice 
in the schools. 

Most parents (75%) felt schools had an obligation to accurately 
include Menominee culture in their curricula. History, culture [le^gends, 
tribal religion, dancing, beading, values, material aspects] and language 
were suggtisted as course content. 

Several parents gave spontaneous suggestions for the mechanics 
incorporating Menominee culture in school curricula. Some felt elementary 
curricula should teach tribal heritage, some considered high school an 
appropriate environment, others indicated culture should be taugjit through- 
out the years. Most parents felt the courses should be electives. 

A few parents expressed concern that Menominee courses not replace 
other important academic courses. 

Tea percent (10) of the respondents who wanted aspects of Menominee 
culture included in school curricula clearly specified that the teache!f 
be Indian or Menominee. 
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Interestingly, parents with children in Miscellaneous Schools (4070 > 
Middle School/High School (40%) and Middle School (38%) mofet often pre- 
ferred to teach their children about tribal heritage. It is likely that 
parental perceptions of prejudice particularly at Middle School influenced 
their opinion* 

Forty percent of the parents had not visited their children's school (s) 
during the 1968-69 acadeiaic year. T\irenty-four percent had attended special 
conferences (held at the request of school personnel) to discuss probleirs 
a child was encountering at school. 

Informal involvement in school affairs was reported by twenty-seven 
percent of the respondents. They had met teachers and visited school for 
a variety of reasons (conferences, open house ^ report card day) and some 
attended PTA irregularly. 

A few patents (3%) were definitely involved in the affairs of Schools 
A and B and Parochial. In addition to visiting school, going to Open 
House and Parent-Teacher conferences they attended PTA and community ed- 
ucational meetings regularly. 

Parents whose children attended Middle School or High School were 
least likely to have had contact with school personnel. School A parents 
were most likely to have contact with school personnel. Only parents 
whose children attended schools in Menominee County appeared to be 
involved in school affairs. 

Respondents believed that they constituted a more powerful influence 
on school affairs as individuals than as an '^Indian community". Eighty 
seven percent felt ''the community'* had '*very little" or no influence on 
schools; however, only fifty seven percent believed that they (as indivi- 
duals) had very little or no voice in the operation of school. Parents 



[as Individuals] emerged as a more powerful fores because those who atten- 
ded PTA believed they had some influence in school affairs but more 
parents felt the "Indian community'* and its interests x^ere poorly repre- 
sented by the School Board in general and in particu^ r thp. member from 
Menominee County. 

An equal percentage of respondents (26%) felt they as individuals 
and the ''Indian community'' possessed a meaningful voice in planning school 
policies and programs. 

Twenty-six percent of the respondents reported that teachers had not 
contacted them. A few parents received telephone calls (3%) or notes 
(3%) from teachers. Fifteen percent had attended special conferences 
called by a teacher. Teachers talked with one- fourth of the parents 
(informally) during school meetings (i.e. PTA, Open House, etc.). Seven 
percent had met teachers (informally) outside of school and in school. 
Two or more types of teacher contact were reported by thirteen percent; 
notes and special conferences (2%) ; special conferences and informal 
meetings at school (2%); notes and special conferences, informal meeting 
at school (l%);notes, teacher visited parent (1%); telephones, informal 
meeting at school, teacher visited parent (1%). 

Most parents had children in more than one school. For clarity, when 
parents who addressed teacher quality of two or more schools, their comments 
on individual schools were separated. 

Parents had more contacts with and better knowledge of the schools in 
Menominee County [School A, School B and Parochial]. However a few parents 
in all schools felt unable to comment on teacher quality. 

More respondents felt Middle School teachers (55%) and High School 
(31%) were poor. Among their criticisms of teachers were prejudice directed 
at Menominee students, large class size, and failure to understand Menominee 



youth and the needs of Individual students. Parochial teachers were given 
the most positive ratings; good (58%) excellent (14%). Teachers at Schools 
A,B and High School were most likely to be considered "okay". Respondents 
felt these teachers were not good, neither were they poor; they were just 
satisfactory* 

Parental Ratings of Teacher Performance 

Respondents discussed the qualities of a good teacher. These 
included interest in children in her(his) class (13%-20), understanding 
(14%-22), patience (5%-8) , recognition of the individuality of students 
(5%-8) , respect for students and/or parents (4%-G) , no prejudice cr dis- 
crimination to^^ard Menominee students (13%-20) , spending extra time with students 
who need help, (3%-4) , getting along with students (5%-7), teaching effective- 
ly (6%-9), maintaining contact with parents (4%*6) and keeping control or 
discipline among students (10^-14) • [No data were available for seventeen 
percent (25) of the respondents] Parents were very concerned with teachers 
attitudes toward students. A good teacher should treat children with 
respect, demonstrate no prejudice, recognize individuality, be understand- 
ing and patient and have an interest in children and an ability to get along 
with thein, 

Menominee Parents' Contact With and Evaluation of School Administration 

Thirty percent of the respondents reported having private conferences 
with school administrators. Over half (58%) had never met the principal(s) 
of their children's schools, eleven percent could not identify the 
principal (s) by name. Parents xAio had conferences were most likely to 
perceive principals as interested in their opinions. Respondents who had 
no contact with principals were more likely to perceive them as disinterested. 
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Most respondents rated the administration of Schools A and B as satis- 
factory. Ninety percent of the respondents with children in High School 
regarded that school's administration as '^very poor". They believed these 
principals demonstrated prejudice toward Menominee children and were 
not interested in parents' opinions. The Middle School adirinistration was 
considered **poor" by two-thirds of the respondents [whose children attended 
the school] and satisfactory by one-third. Parochial School's administra- 
tion was rated as "very good". Miscellaneous was regarded as satisfactory. 

School Board Contact and Evaluation 

Nearly half (42%) of the parents regularly ^^oted in School Board 
elections. Thirty-six percent had not voted in the last election. A 
few parents didn't vote because they felt the election v/as rigged [against 
the Indian candidates] or because there was no good candidate to support. 
Generally lack of transportation, nex^ residence in the County or lack of 
information about the election were circumstances which prevented parents 
from voting. Most often parents said they voted to get Menominee represen- 
tation on the Board. 

lialf of the respondents (55%'*82) had no contact with School Board 
members. Tv/enty four percent (23) had discussed their concerns about 
education with someone on the Board. 

Parents who had talked with Board members were most likely to perceive 
the Board as interested in Menominees opinions about education (57%). They 
also viewed the Board as disinterested more frequently than respondents 
who had not met Board members. 
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Nearly half of the parents believed the Scl^ool Hoard was doing 
a "verj' poor" or "poor" job of ruiining District Eight Schools. Their 
most frequent criticism involved insufficient representation of Menominees' 
on the Board and/or insensitivity to the needs and concerns of Indian 
children. One-fourth assessed the Board as *'0K". They regarded the Board's 
performance as bar€.ly satisfactory. Fifteen percent believed the Board 
was "good'' and acted in the best interests of Henoininees . None of the 
respondents felt the board was excellent or that they were well represented 
on the Board. 

Parents* Evaluation of School Curricula 

Nearly all respondents (97%) appeared to have given consideration to 
the educational needs of their children. 

In the overall evaluation of curriculum, respondents most often recommeii 
ded curricular changes in Parochial (57%), Middle School (33%), and High 
School (36%). The necessity for changes in classroom or school structure 
wero most frequently cited by High School (25%) and Middle School (13%) 
parents. A fev; respondents felt the values transmitted in school curricxilum 
should be changed. Overall dissatisfaction with curriculum was most often 
expressed toward School A and High School. 

Respondents evaluated the degree to which schools met their children's 
educational needs. They did not define education in the narrow sense, but 
broadly. Parents felt curriculum and teacher attitudes in High School (15%) 
and Middle School (40%) most often failed to meet the needs of their children 
All respondents with exceptional children enthusiastically believed that the 
Special Education curriculum [at Kiddle School] met their children's educa- 
tional needs. Cne third of the parents felt the curricula or methods of 
Schools A and B did not meet their children's educational requirements. 
All Miscellaneous respondents appeared satisfied with the affect of school 
curricula. One half of Parochial parents felt curriculum needed changes 
but that teachers and methods were appropriate. 



Parental ''Likes" and "Dislikes*' About Schools 

The attitudes Middle School and High School personnel held toward Men- 
ominee students greatly concerned respondents. Forty three percent of the 
respondents with children In Middle School believed that school personnel 
and/or policies discriminated against Indian enrollees. Thir*- / nine percent 
of High School parents believed High School personnel and/or policies were 
prejudiced against their children. The authors suspect the percentage of 
respondents would have been considerably larger if parents had been asked 
whether or not District or Parochial School personnel or policies were 
prejudiced against Ilenominees. Howe^^erj in the data we have discussed 
this question was not asked, rather parents spontaneously made statements 
indicating the existence of prejudice in the schools included in the study. 

At least twenty five percent of the respondents with children in 
Middle School and High School believed the schools rules were too strict 
or unfairly enforced [i.e., the rules and violations of the rules were more 
frequently felt by Indian than White students]. 

Parents with children in the following schools; A (1A%) , Middle (18%) 
and Parochial (14%) and Miscellaneous (38%) most often complained about the 
negative effects other children had on their children. Behaviors mentioned 
were learning to swear, stealing, disrespect, a feeling of inferiority due 
to contact with ^'/hite children and l>niite children initiating fights. Some 
respondents especially like the fact that in Middle School and High School 
their children were coming in contact with and learning to get along with 
Ifliite children. 

A few parents commented on the hot lunch programs offered in the 
schools. Those who liked the program mentioned its convenience and quality. 
Respondents who disliked the program objected to its quality and/or the cost 
of lunches. 
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Parents who disliked bus transportation were especially concerned about 
the fighting which occured during transportation and the driver<^' Inability 
to properly control the behavior of his passengers. 

Over half of the respondents with children in Middle School (56%) 
and High Schoo.^ (69%) objected to the location of these schools. Most of 
these parents wanted a Middle School and High School in Menominee County. 
They backed their desire with cotranents about prejudice in Middle School and 
High School or thesa schools failure in meeting the needs of Menominee youth. 
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VII 



THE EDUCATION OF MENOMINEE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL CHILDREN (PUBLIC SCHOOLS) 

Field work for the national study of American Indian Education 
(NSAIE) was conducted at Schools A and B during April and May, of 1969- 
These schools were the District Eight elementary schools located in 
Menominee County. Menominee children accounted for ninty five percent 
of the student body in both schools. 

Extensive data were collected on students in these schools: draw-a- 
man (grades 1-5), student questionnaire (School A grades 3-5, School B 
grade 5) semantic differential (fifth grade Schools A and B) , achievement 
test data (Schools A and B grades 1-5) and an interview (School n grades 
3-5, School B grace 5). 

Eighty seven Menominee children from schools A and B were inter- 
viewed. Most, sixty nine, were from School A. 



Number and Percent* of Interviews by School and Grade 



School A 



School B 



Total 



Third 



Fourth 



Fifth 



Fifth 



21-24% 



24-28% 



24-28% 



18-21% 



87-100% 



^Percent of total sample (87) . 



At least eighty five percent of the students from each of the 
grade levels indicated were interviewed. Forty two percent of the 
respondents were male, fifty-seven percent were female. 



Sex of Menominee Respondents 



School A 



School B 



Total 



Third 



Fourth 



Fifth 



Fifth 



Males 



7 



11 



o 



10 



37-42% 



Females 



14 



13 



15 



8 



50-57? 



All children, identified their tribe as Menominee. One child 
also indicated PotOTatotni. 

Children appeared to enjoy being interviewed. They were confortable 
and many requested to listen to parts of their recorded interviews. Many 
children stopped the fieldworker in the halls of their school to ask when 

they would be interviewed. T\^o children at School A did not wish to be 
interviewed. Teachers at Schools A and B were very helpful to the field- 
workers in scheduling interview times and releasing children for interviews. 

Nearly half the students (48%-42) had attended other schools. Most 
of these children had £one to other schools in Menominee County (23^^-20) 
or in the area i.e. Gillet, Shawano, Antigo (8%-?). The remaining seven- 
teen percent (15) had attended schools in Chicago, California, Milwaukee, 
or Green Bay. 

Thirty one percent of the Menominee students interviexred had attended 
their present school slncp kindergarten. Third graders most frequently 
reflected this attendance pattern. 

The atmosphere of both elementary schools was tense. Tension was 
apparent betii/een groups of teachers within each school who had different 
teaching philosophies, between children, between teachers and the 
school structure, bettfeen parents and the school system, between factions 
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within the total conmiunitles, and between the principal ^iho served each 
school on a half-time basis and teachers, and between the elementary school 
administration and District Eight's administration. Many teachers were 
unable to communicate with or understand their Menominee students ♦ 

VJhen the researcher entered either school, this atmosphere was 
readily communicated. The interactions of tensions created stress in 
Che children. Many children appeared very nervous, had difficulty 
concentrating (though they tried) and in a constant state of anxiety 
wondering when they would be yelled at or disciplined by teachers. 
Several fights occurred between children each day. Children teased 
each other frequently, and often made fun of their teachers. In the 
classroom it sometimes appeared as if teachers and children egged 
each other on. Although children displayed less-acting out behavior 
at School B, perhaps this was because the school was more tightly 
structured than School A. Often, when the researcher x^alked into 
School B she would see children standing in the hall with their 
hands placed against the walls as punishment for misbehavior in the 
classroom or on the playground. School A appeared more chaotic. 
However, the tension levels, in both schools seemed nearly equal. It 
was a though frustration and hostilities were beginning to surface 
at School A and had not yet don*, so at School B. Most children in both 
schools felt "too much" fighting occurred between children. 

Aspects of the school structures and the relationship between 
teachers and students appeared detrimental to the education of Menominee 
children. The reader is referred to School Teachers and the Education 
of Menominee Indian Children; . A Study of Two Elementary Schools , Training 
Center for Community Programs, September, 1970, for a more complete discussion 
of these natters. 
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Ihe authors are concerned about the transfer of Menoninee childrens' 
transition from an Indian school to an integrated situation in grades 
six through twelve. Although Menominee fifth graders had a picnic with 
White fifth graders many students continued to express considerable 
anxiety about attending Middle School. Perhaps more contact with Middle 
School would reduce Menominee childrens' anxiety. 

After completing fifth grade students at Schools A and B were trans- 
ferred to Middle School (in Shawano) or other schools in District Eight to 
continue their education. Most fifth grade students were transfering to 
Middle School. Sixteen percent (A) from School A and five percent (1) 
from School B had selected other schools. Three of School A's fifth 
graders who expressed very negative attitudes about Middle School appeared 
relieved that they would not be attending the school. 

Fifty eight percent of School A fifth graders and eighty three 
percent of School B's planned to attend Middle School in the fall. At 
both schools half the children expressed considerable anxiety about the 
transfer. Of particular concern were orientation (getting lost, size 
of school), ''Big people,'* kids, prejudice, UTiite peers (especially their 
tendency to pick on Indians and instigate fights), teachers, and aca- 
demic performance. 

Children at School B appeared less anxious about attending Kiddle 
School. Twenty eight percnet (14) realized that li^e at Middle School 
would be problematic, they were concerned, but not anxious about it. 
Only eight percent (2) of School A fifth graders displayed this attitude. 

Educational and Occupational Aspirations 

Overall fifty eight percent of Menominee children planned to graduate 
from higli school, twenty one percent expressed interest in college and 
sixteen percent anticipated dropping out of school. Data were analyzed 
by sex. Significantly more girls (12%) than boys (2%) expected to drop 
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out. An equal number of both sex planned on graduating. Boys were soma- 
what more interested in attending; college. 

When data were also analyzed by grade level of students a greater 
percentage of third graders (24%) anticipated quittino; school. More 
fifth graders (School A - 25%, School B - 39%) planned college educations. 
Data were also analyzed by sex and grade level of respondents ^ Third 
grades, boys (14%) and girls (28%) reported the highest potential drop out 
rates. In all grade levels girls projected higher drop out rates than 
boys. College aspirations were most frequently held by fifth graders 
at School B. In all grades except third, boys were more interested in 
college. More boys In fourth and fifth grades at School A planned to 
graduate from high school and more [;irls in School A's fourth grade 
and School B's fifth grade anticipated high school graduation. 

Menominee children expressed several occupational aspirations. 
Girls most frequently wantec? to be teachers or nurses. Boys responses were 
mora diverse ranging from doctor to "logging man". More boys (19%) than 
girls (4%) "didn't knoi/* what they wanted to be. Two children (a boy and 
a girl) hadn't thought about future occupations. 

The responses of several children indicated a disparity between 
occupational aspirations and educational levels. For example, four boys 
had professional aspirations (lawyer, architect, doctor, astronaut) but only 
planned to graduate from high school. One boy wanted to be an engineer 
with a tenth grade education, another a mechanic with a college education. 
Girls' responses frequently indicated this disparity. Eleven planned 
professional careers (nurse, teacher, larger) with a high school diploma. 
Three girls expected to pursue professional careers without high school 
graduation. One girl wanted to be a "typist" after receiving a college 
degree. 
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Perceptlon of the Relationship Between Forna l Education and Adulthood 

A few children (4%) felt education would have no effect in adulthood. 
It was irrelevant and offered them nothing important, \nien asked, '*What 
do you get out of school?", they responded, "Nothing'*. None of these 
children planned to complete high school. 

Twelve percent thought education vould be slightly important in 
adulthood. They know how education would affect their lives and did 
not give reasons for attending school. 

Nearly half of the children believed education might be an important 
factor in adulthood. They were unable to explain how or why education 
would be important in their future. 

Twenty-four percent of the respondents felt education was important 
because a good education would enable them to get good jobs. Very few 
students (5%) believed education would result in a fut^r^ life style 
which would differ from that of many Indians and from the life styles 
of people without education. 

School B fifth graders felt education was most important* Nearly 
half of School A' s fifth grade felt education necessary for good employ- 
ment. Third and fourth graders displayed the least well developed 
understanding of the relationships between education and adulthood. 

Students' Interest in the Academic Aspect of School 

Six percent of the students were not interested in the academic aspect 
of school. They did not participate in classroom activities nor did they 
like any classes. These children had few friends and lived in fear of 
flunking. Teachers rated their performance' as ''low". 



One fourth of the children expressed ambivalent attitudes about the 
academic aspect. Although they tended to prefer non-- academic courses 
(music, art) they did not express strong attitudes (like or dislike) toward 
any aspect of the learning situation. 

Half of the children appeared interested in academic v;ork. They 
liked some subjects, disliked others and sometimes volunteered in class. 

Eighteen percent were very interested jn most of their courses. 
They liked at least three areas of study. Son:e disliked subjects. All 
volunteered in class Ead actively participated In activities. 

Academic iriteresv declined from a high point among third graders to 
a low point among fifth graders. Third graders were most interested in 
the academic aspect of school. None were disinterested. The highest 
percentage of disinterested students were fifth graders at School A. 
Ambivalent attitudes x^ere more frequently expressed by fourth graders. 
Mild Interest in learning was most often characteristics of School 3 
fifth graders. 

Menominee children were asked to indicate the subjects they liked 
and disliked. Non-Academic courses, language arts and math were most 
often enjoyed by Menominee students. Science and social studies appeared 
to be least well liked. 

Teachers indicated the achievement levels of Menominee students. 
One third were ranked as high achievers, fifty six percent as average students 
and twenty one percent as lev; achievers. Sc^hool B fifth graders were most 
frequently considered high achievers, and School A fourth graders represented 
the highest percentage of low achievers. 



Parental Attitudes Toward Formal Education 



Six percent (5) of the Menominee children who were interviewed 
perceived their parents as uncommitted to fomal education. Even when 
the interviewer probed about their parents interest in education ly 
askins: "Do they ask about your work? Do you parents te^^ you hcM to 
behave" etc., these children reported that their parents told them 
"nothing" about school nor did their parents ask about school* 

Nearly all children (eighty-seven percent - 76) felt their parents 
wanted them to receive an education. Their responses indicated varying 
levels of parental concern about education. Thirty-four percent (3) 
of the Menorainet respondents indicated their tiarents were more concerned 
about behavior than achievement. 

Fifty-one percent (45) of Menominee students thought their 
parents were most concerned about theit acadetaic performance. 

Parental Involvement in School Affairs 

Six percent (5) of interviewees indicated their parents had 
not visited school or had any contact with their teachers. 

Eight percent (9) of tlie respondents reported their parents 
visited school only at the request of teachers to discuss problems 
they were encountering. 

Thirty-one percent (27) of the students indicated thair parents 
were informally involved in school affairs. These parents came to 
school "to pay for lunch," "to tal^ to the teacher," attend conferences, 
"to see how good we are," or "to talk about teacher brutality." None 
attended PTA* 



Forty-eight percent (42) of the respondents perceived their 
parents as somewhat involved in school affairs. Their parents attended 
PTA in addition to visiting school for various reasons (conferences, 
open house, etc.). 

Menominee Culture 

Children were asked "iThat do you kno^* about your tribe?'* Although 
the interviewer probed [Do you dance at Pw^ Wows? Do you know lepends, 
etc.], she did not feel childrens* responses always Indicated their 
actual knowledr,e of Menominee culture. Some children could not separate 
the concept of tribal culture from their identity of themselves. 
Twenty-four percent (21) of the respondents reported they knew "nothing" 
about Menominee culture. The other children (76%) had knowledge of many 
aspects of their culture. 

Data indicating sources of knowledge for tribal culture were 
limited. Data were available for fifty-three percent of the respondents, 
hov/ever, since twenty-four percent reported no knowledge of tribal 
culture, there is no knowledge-source data for only Ui^enty-three of the 
respondents. The most frequent sources of knowledge were parents and 
close relatives. 

All children had positive attitudes toward Menominee culture. 
Eighteen percent (16) felt learning about Menominee culture wa^ more 
important than learning about "white culture." "students were asked 
"What would you like to learn about your tribe?" 

Menominee Language 

Fifty-seven percent of Menominee children (5) could neither speak 
nor understand their tribal language. Thirty-eight percent (33) indi- 
cated varying levels of language proficiency; twenty-three percent 
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understood and spoke some Menominee words, nine percent could follow 
a conversation and speak poorly, two percent understood Menominee well 
and could converse with little difficulty. None of the children reported 
perfect fluency in their native language. More fifth graders in School B 
(72%) had some level of lansu?|>e proficiency, than in School A. 

Menominee children were asked with whom they spoke Menominee. 
Most frequently the language vas used with parents and/or relatives 
(22Z-19). A few children spoke Menominee with friends (6%), friends 
and grandmother (one percent), and a teacher (one percent). Five child- 
ren from School A (six percent of the total hmber) did not speak 
Menominee with anyone. 

Menominee children expressed positive attitudes toward their native 
language. One-fourth (22) indicated lAvy Menominee was iLiportant to 
them and seemed especially anxious to learn the language. Fourth grades 
most frequentily expressed this attitude. 

Perception of Formal Education's Ideal Relationship to !ienominee 
Language and Culture 

Nearly all students wanted some aspects of tribal culture and/or 
language taught in their school. Only three percent preferred to learn 
about all aspects of their cuitu7;e "at home". 

Peer Relationships in Schools A and B 

All Menomijiee children had at least one friendship in school. They 
frequently mentioned "cousins" as their "very best" friends. Most chil- 
dren had the same friends inside and out of school. Five percent appeared 
alienated from social relationships, they had a difficulty identifying 
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even ore child vrho was a friend. One third of the children had some 
friendships. lalf named several friends and stressed peers, lunch, playinp, 
and recess as aspects they especially enjoyed at school. Fifteen percent 
were very popular children. Other students frequently named them as 
friends, and often the popular student identified other popular students 
as a "best friend". 

Fourth and fifth graders in School A experienced the least satisfac- 
tory- peer relationships. These classrooms had more cliques than the others, 
and fighting frequently occurred. The third graders had the most recipro- 
cated and open friendships. 

Most Menominee children (75%) felt '*too much" fighting occurred in 
school. Fourth and fifth graders at School A most frequently expressed 
this opinion. Less than half of the third graders deplored the frequency 
of fights. 

Children were asked why fights occurred and what measures could be 
taken to reduce the number of fights. Respondents felt most fights began 
when they were playing gar.es* Cheating, ball fumbling, deciding who was 
up to bat and deciding who had the ball provided impetus for fights. 
Pushing, "making accidents on kids," and "bumping into kids" constituted 
the second most frequent cause of fights. Name calling, or "swearing" at 
children; 'teasing," "arguing"; "talking back" or "sassing;" and "sticking 
up for sisters and brothers ' shared third place as fight provoking situa- 
tions. "Taking things" from other children ranked fourth. "Little- things" 
and "firing worms" were also mentioned as situations which frequently 
resulted in fights. 

To reduce fighting children suggested (in ordief of frequency) more 
external control from teachers and the principal, core understanding between 
children and changes in the school environment. Among the methods of 
external control children mentioned (in order of frequency): "make kids 
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[who fight] stay in," suspend kids who fight, use patrols [on the playground], 
"have teachers break up*' [fights], "get policeman [on the playground],'' 
"tell the teachers or principal [about fights,"] "tell the principal 
[about fights]," "have the teacher punish [kids who fi^ht]," "punish 
kids [who fight]," "make their mother come [to school when kids fight]," 
rA "get a lickin' from home [uhen kids fight]." Students who believed 
fighting could be reduced by improving childrens' understanding of each 
other suggested (in order of frequency): "have all the kids be friends," a 
buddy system [one child would be responsible for one other child], "have 
kids apologize,' [have] "kids leave each other alone," "never mind [when] 
kids [call you names]," and "don't be an^ry [when someone bumps into you]-" 

Iiiproving the school environment to prevent fighting was also recom- 
mended; "get new games and new (playground equipment]," "let the kids play 
what they want [i.e. less interference by teachers in determining games 
played at recess]," and "get rid of fifth grade" [the student believed 
fifth graderr. started all fights]. I^hen Menominee students were asked what 
changes they would make in their school half recommended reducing the 
amount; of fighting. 

Indian and Non- Indian Peers; Friendships and Perceptions 

Menominee students were asked whether they had non-Indian friends 
and if non- Indian children were different than Indian ciilldren. Sixty- 
five percent of the respondents had non- Indian friends, thirty one percent 
did not. Most School A fifth graders had non- Indian friends. Third 
graders in this school were least likely to have non- Indian friends. Dur- 
ing the research at School A and School B fifth grade students had a pic- 
nic with fifth graders from Shm^ano. Many of these students named Shawano 
fifth graders as non- Indian friends. 
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Half of the Menominee children (5 7%) perceived differences between 
Indian and non-Indian peers. Thirty-one percent were not aware of difference 
SCkiool A fourth graders x^ere most likely to perceive differences between 
Indians and non-Indians. At least half of the children at each grade 
level perceived differences. However, third grade students were slightly 
less likely to perceive differences between Indian and non-Indian children. 

Menominee children who had non-Indian friends were most likely 
to perceive differences between Indians and non- Indians. Seventy 
percent who had non-Indian friends identified differences, only eighteen 
of the children whose friends were exclusively Indian perceived differences. 
Students who reported no non- Indian friendships were least lik&ly to 
perceive differences between Menominees and other children. 

llhen data were analyzed by grade level, most Menominee children in 
third grade (75%), fourth grade (87%) and fifth grade at School B (75%) 
who had non-Indian identified differences between Indian and non-Indian 
peers. School A fifth graders were least likely to perceive differences 

Third graders with exclusively Indian friends most frequently per- 
ceived differences bet\^een Indian and non- Indian peers. School A 
fifth graders were least likely to perceive differences. At all grade 
levels over half of the children who had only Indian friends did not 
identify differences between Indians and non- Indians. 

Menominee students who perceived differences between Indian and 
non-Indian cliildren were asked to identify the nature of these differences. 
Twenty-two percent believed the differences between Indians and non-Indians 
was physical appearance ( "non-Indians are lighter'* etc.). Third graders 
most frequently identified physical characteristics. Ten percent of the 
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students noted that non-Indians lived in cities and their appearance 
was different than that of Indian children. School 3 fifth graders most 
frequently gave this response. The belief that Indian people were "better' 
than Ifliite people was expressed by eighteen percent of the children who 
perceived differences between Indians and non-Indians. Fourth and fifth 
grades most frequently shared this attitude. A few children indicated 
that T'Jhite people were "better*' than Indian people. This opinion was 
most often expressed by School A fifth graders. Thirty percent of the 
children perceived other differences. 

Perceptions of a Teacher's Job 

Students were asked to define the teachers job. Overall, half 
held neutral perceptions of their teachers: "They terch us," "learn 
the kids to do things," "teach me what 1 supposed to kno^^." Thirty- 
nine percent viewed teachers as authority figures and ten percent 
regarded their teachers primarily as "helpful persons." 

Variability in teacher-perception was influenced by grade level 
and perhaps sex of the teacher. The largest percent of neutral percep- 
tions were expressed by School B*s fifth graders (78%), School A's 
fourth graders ranked second (50%). 

Authoritarian perceptions were most often expressed by fifth graders 
from School A (38%). Their teacher was male. School B*s fifth grade 
made the fewest authoritarian perceptions (57%). Third graders most 
frequently regarded teachers as "helpful" (19%). Fifth graders made 
this perception least often. 

Students who perceived teachers as authority figures defined 
their job as controlling children and/or making them learn. Half of 
these children felt a teacher's primary responsibility was to make 
children behave or prevent fights from occurring. [In other data 
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children, particularly in School A, felt there was "too much fighting." 
Very few stud^ntfe defined the teacher's role as "helping us," "taking 
care of the kids^" or "helping us get a good education." 

Evaluation of Teacher Performance 

Menominee students were asked, "How well does your teacher do 
his (her) job?^' Twenty^eight percent said their teachers were "very 
poor*', sf.xteen percent thought they were "not very good". More positive 
ratings were given by twelve percent of the respondents who felt their 
teachers were "okay." Twenty-four percent reported their teachers were 
''good." Fourteen percent had "excellent" teachers. Fourth graders 
gave their teacher the most negative rating; over half thought she was 
very poor. Several children thought she "yelled too much" or was 
"mean." More third graders (one third) believed their teacher was 
"excellent." 

;hen asked what they "liked best" about their school, twenty-one 
percent of the students mentioned, "teachers or nice teachers." The 
greatest percent of the School B's fifth graders and School A's third 
graders gave this response* 

Students were also asked what they "Disliked most" about their 
school. Eighteen, percent responded "teachers" and/or mentioned some 
aspect of their teachers' behavior. Fourth graders identified their 
teacher more frequently than stu'^Ients in other grades ♦ 

Twenty eight percent (25) of the children mentioned teachers or 
their current teacher's methods as aspects of the sshool they would 
like to change. Fifth graders most frequently disliked their teachers, 
especially those as School B. 
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Attitudes Toward Teaching; Projections 

Forty- four percent of Menominee children expressed positive attitudes 
toward teaching, forty-six percent held negative perceptions and two 
percent were ambivalent. The highest percent of fourth graders (58%) 
expressed positive perceptions, jlegative perceptions were most frequently 
expressed by fifth graders from School B (72%). 

Sex of respondent also influenced students* attitudes tabard 
teaching* More girls (56%) than boys (27%) in Schools A and B were 
interested in teaching* The reverse, more boys (65%) than girls (32%) 
had no desire to teach, was also true. 

Differences by sex and grade also occurred. Fourth grade boys 
(45%) and girls (69%) were most frequently interested in teaching. In 
all grades at least half of the girls viewed teaching as a desirable 
profession. The highest percentages of fifth grade boys (School A, 77%, 
School B, 80%) held negative attitudes toward teaching. Among girls 
third and fourth graders most frequently (21%, 23%) expressed negative 
attitudes. 

Children were asked to explain why they would like to teach or why 
they were not interested in teaching. The ■ frequent reason for 
teaching was to help kids, or "to teach". A few children enjoyed the 
authoritarian aspect of teaching (spanking kids, shaking them up, etc.) 
One student (male) fait teachers were well paid* The possibility of 
changing their school attracted several students to the profession* They 
would give children more time outside. Include Menominee culture and 
language, help kids have fun, take trips, and teach 'Valuable things.^* 

Children who did not want to teach often based their decision on 
students' behavior ("kids make me nervous", (teaching is] "too 
emotionally upsetting", "kids don't listen," etc.) or the negative 
image students held of their current teachers ("kids would say I was 
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Tuean," ''1 don't like to boss**, etc.)* Aspects of teaching (standing, 
meetings, correcting papers, too much work, etc.) also constituted 
good reasons for avoiding the profession. 

Overall Opinion of Schools A and B 

Students x^ere asked, '*How does your school compare with others you 
know about? ' They were also asked to Identify which aspects of the school 
they liked and disliked. Over half (58%) expressed positive opinions about 
their school, thirty seven percent held negative opinions. Only one child 
felt School A was the worst school he had attended. Fifth graders from 
School B gave their school the irost positive ratings while School A fourth 
graders gave their school the lowest ratings. 

Menominee children indicated the aspects of school they **llked" 
and "disliked". Peer relationships (peers, recess, lunch) were most 
frequently liked (45%). One fourth of the children disliked something 
about their peers' behavior (fighting, sassiness) . Fourth percent did 
not dislike anything about their school. (Although several of these 
children felt too much fighting occurred, they did not indicate disliking 
the situation.) 

Recommendations for Change 

Menominee children recommended several changes in their schools. Half 
(53%) stressed the Importance of reducing fighting between children. Fourth 
graders were especially concerned about eliminating fighting. Twenty four 
percent believed new teachers should be recruited because current teachers 
"were mean," "yelled too much," etc. Two students emphasized the need 
for more Indian teachers. Additional recess time was recommended by fourteen 
percent of the children. Changes in curriculum, rules, rooms, class size, 
playground equipment, length of school year, school atmosphere, etc. were 
also suggested. 
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Areas of Change Pecoimnended by Respondents 

School A School B Total 

Third fourth Fifth Fifth 



Teachers 2-10% 5-21% 
Curriculum 1-4% 
RuJes 1-5% 1-4% 
Rooms 2-8% 
Class size 1-5% 1-4% 
Add more Recess 2-10% 1-4% 
Improve Sports and 
Playground Equip- 
ment 1-4% 
Reduce Fighting 8-38% 19-79% 
School Atmosphere 2-10% 1-4% 
Lensth of School 
year 

Other 2-8% 

I don't know 2-8% 

Nothing 5-23% 



9-38% 8-44% 24-23% 

y-lX: 3-17% 7-8% 

2-8% 1-5% 5-6% 

2- 8% 4-5% 
1-4% 3-3% 
6-25% 3-1/!; 12-14% 

1-4% 5-28% 7-8% 

9-38% 10-56% 46-53% 

1- 4% 2-11% 6-7% 

2-11% 2-2% 

3- 13% 5-6% 

2- 8% 4-5% 

5-6% 
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VIII 

. THE EDUCATION OF MEN0MI N2E ID LEMENTA RY 
SCHOOL CHILDREN (A PAROCHIAL SCHOOL) 

During Hay, 1969 fieldwrork for the National Study of American Indian 
Education was conducted at Parochial School. The Catholic School, run by 
the Order of St. Joseph, was located in Menominee County and served grades 
one throu^ eight. Its entire enrollment uas Menominee, 

Parochial staff fully supported NSAIE and were extremely helpful 
during the research. They assisted in scheduling interviex^s and making 
time available for students to complete questionnaires and other data. 
A Menominee woman interviewed Parochial students. Tliis would not have 
been acceptable in District Eight schools* Other student data and teacher 
data were collected by a \«Jhite fieldworker. 

The atmosphere at Parochial appeared congenial and supportive for 
both students and staff. The tension and considerable peer fighting 
observed at Schools A and B were absent. Children appeared more involved 
in their school work, relaxed and demonstrated respect for their 
teachers. 

Students and staff were concerned about the physical plant. The 
building was old. During the research a lunch room was being built and 
other remodeling was in process. 

Most children lived outside the community and wex^e bussed with 
students V7ho attended School A. 

Parochial School Teachers 

No statistical information on Parochial teachers was collected. The 
following data were obtained from several classrooms observations, group 
and individual discussions with teachers and conversations with students 
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and parents. 

All Parochial teachers belonged to the order of St. Joseph, were 
Ifl^ite and had at least B.S. degrees. The staff consisted of five teachers, 
one was also the principal. Parochial School did not use a systematic 
program to recruit teachers who were trained to work with Indian children. 
The Dioceses assigned Sisters to teach at various schools. However t^^o 
of the five teachers had taken Indian history courses, and one had taken 
courses concerning Indian value. The entire staff had read and discussed 
John Brydes' work ( New Approaches to Indian Education and The Sioux Stud- 
ent - A Study of Scholastic Failure and Personality Conflict ) * Teache rs 
were sensitive to value differences, avoided stereotyping> "Indians" and 
made continued efforts to understand Menominees as members of a tribal 
group and as individuals. 

The convent was located near the school and the church. This as well 
as other parish oriented activities allowed considerable social contacts 
with Menominee people. The school was used for the adult education aspect 
of Mainstream (a CAP program) one evening a week. Some Parochial teachers 
taught adult education courses. The Sisters knew most students* families 
well and had visited many homes outside the immediate community. Teachers 
respected Menominee people and demonstrated empathy for the problems 
which they dally confronted. Assimilation-oriented philosophies were not 
exnressed by Parochial staff. It was the impression of the fleldworkers 
that Parochial students seemed happy and their parents seemed quite satis- 
fied with the school. 

While the Indian community was not directly involved in school 
decision making and policy formation, they were consulted on these 
matters. The School program was essentially controlled by the dioceses, 
the parish priest and the school principal. Teachers had considerable 
impact in decision making. Local school personnel retained the authority 
to make school curriculum relevant to the communlt^^. 



Limited efforts were made to stress the positive role of Menominee 
heritage. Although no courses on Indian or Menominee tradition or language 
were offered, teachers individually related subject matter to Menominee 
culture • Parochial staff participated in the Title I program (administered 
by District Eight) designed to create Menominee curricula for local schools. 
All teachers regarded including aspects of traditional Menominee life in 
the curriculum as a priority. A Menominee woman tutored students. The 
principal planned to expand the tutoring experience to other parents and 
children in the following years. 

Parochial was structured to motivate children. Students were grouped 
in the following manner: grades one and two; grades three and four; grades 
five and six; grades seven and eight. Within the groups semi- individualized 
instruction was employed. One teacher was assigned to each group. A reme- 
dial reading specialist was also available and well utilized by teachers and 
students. The principal also taught seventh and eighth grade. A visiting 
teacher (shared by Schools A and B) was available for parental counseling, 
etc. Parochiai's classroom structure anticipated the closing of grades 
seven and eight and the change to exclusively individualized instruction 
and modular scheduling in the fall of 1969. 

Teachers believed most Menominee children were interested in learn- 
ing. However they were concerned that students were not working up to 
potential. It was hoped that additional Indian tutors and the upcoming 
restructuring of the learning environment would more effectively motivate 
Menominee children. Teacher* ranked students* academic performance as 
high, average or low» Six percent were considered "high achievers./' Only 
third (18%) and sixth (13%) grade students were rated in this category. 
Half the children were average students and forty one percent were poor 
students. The fifth grade had the highest percentage of poor students 
(59%) . Or report cards teachers often commented that a child had more 
potential than his or her grades indicated. 
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School data indicated that fourteen percent of Parochial students had 
repeated one grade. Most often (7%) students repeated first grade. In- 
terestingly none of these students had attended Kindergarten. Three 
percent had been retained in third grade, and two percent had repeated 
second grade. Third graders had the highest percentage (25%) of retentions. 

Student Background 

Extensive data were collected on Parochial students: draw-a-man 
(grades 1-5), student questionnaires (grades 3-5), semantic differential 
(grades 5-8), achievement test data (grades 1-5) and an interview (grades 
3-5). 

Children appeared to enjoy being interviewed. Most were very relaxed 
and wanted (and were able) to listen to parts of their recorded interviews. 
Two students did not wish to be interviewed. Teachers were very helpful in 
scheduling interview times and releasing children for interviews. Efforts 
were made to interview as many children in grades three through eight as 
time permitted. At least eighty-five percent of the children at each 
grade level were interviewed. A total of seventy eight students were 
Interviewed at Parochial School duriug April of 1969. The interviewer 
was a Menominee woman. Fifty five t>ercent of the respondents were female, 
forty- four percent were male. 

Most children (76%) lived with their parents or their mother. [Data 
indicated that ten percent of the fathers were dead. Divorce and sep- 
aration and illegitimacy data were not available. It is expected that 
more than 10% of the families were one parent families.] Fifteen percent 
of the respondents lived with grandparents, three percent with an aunt 
and uncle and two percent v^ith foster parents* 

All children identified their tribe as Menominee. Most students (84%) 
were bom in Menominee County. Five percent were bom in Wisconsin and five 
percent lu other states. 
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Nearly half the students (432) had never attended another school* This 
tendency increased frooi fifth grade (41%) to eighth grade (90%). Of the 
children who had been in other schools most (fifty-three percent) had 
attended School A or Neopit Parochial. Generally one year. Kindergarten, had 
been taken at School A. [Parochial did not offer Kindergarten] Six percent 
(5) had attended other Wisconsin schools (Shawano, Bouler, Milwaukee) and 
five percent (4) had gone to school outside the state (Michl^'an, Ohio, Calif- 
ornia ). 

Beca'jse Parochial School was deleting seventh and eighth grades from its 
program (in the 196?;- 70 Academic year) students in grades six through eight 
were transferring to District Eight Public Schools. Most students would 
attend Middle School or Hi^h School located in Sha^^ano. For rcany children 
this would be the first ongoing exposure to I^ite children. With few excep- 
tions children had neither visited District Schools they v7ould attend, nor 
had contact with their future teachers. Students' knowledge about District 
Eight schools was acquired from older borthers, sisters, relatives or friends 
who had been or were enrolled in the schools. 

Three children (8%) would attend School District Eight schools in 
Gresham. Although they anticipated harder work at Gresham only one student 
was "scared" about the transfer. 

Overall sixty one percent expressed anxiety about transferring to Middle 
or High School. Nearly equal proportions of sixth (60%), seventh (58%) and 
eighth (63%) graders appeared anxious. They mentioned anxiety about ci^rrl- 
culum, teachers, rules, getting lost and more difficult work. Three students 
ware especially concerned with peer relationships: . . I have to make 
new friends . . ''White kids make too much trouble." . . . "[There arc] 
more kids [at Middle School . . 
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Twenty one percent of upper level students [sixth (13%), seventh (25%), 
and eighth (27%) graders] felt confident and even excited about attending 
Middle School or High School. 

Education and Occupational Aspirations 

Unfortunately data concerning educational aspirations were limited. 
When asked, "\7hat is that highest grade that you would like to finish," 
most students (87%) said, "1 don't knw^." The interviewer did not 
attempt to clarify these responses. T\^o seventh graders (a girl and a 
boy ) wanted to finish college. No data were available for ten percent 
of the respondents. 

Menominee children indicated many occupational interests. Most 
frequently girls wanted to be nurses (23%), teachers (16%) or nuns (14%). 
An equal percent (23%) of boys and girls did not know what kind of job 
they would choose as adults. Boys choices were more diverse than girls'. 
Most frequently they aspired to be truck drivers (8%), loggers (6%) or 
doctors (4%). 

Perception of the Relationship Between Formal Education and Adulthood 

All Menominee students regarded education as somewhat important 
influence on their adult life. When asked, "I^at do you get out of 
school?", students named subjects and or concepts. Perceptions of the 
consequences of not having to attend school were varied. Nearly half 
of the Menominee children felt the situation would produce negative 
consequences [i.e. "I'd be dumb;" "can't get a job," etc.]. Twenty percent 
"didn't know" what ti^ould happen to them if they didn't have to go to 
school. Neutral reactions were characteristics of tx/enty-five percent 
who would: "Try to get a job", "play", "sit arctnd the house", etc. 
Overall fifteen percent felt education was 'slightly important". Most children 
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(65%) believed education could be important in determining their futures; b 
were unable to explain how or why it could be important. A few respondents 
(10%) felt a good education would enable them to get "good jobs.'* And one 
seventh grader believed education would create opportunities for a future 
life style different from that of many Indians and from the life styles of 
people without education. Tourth and sixth graders displayed the least wel 
d^yeloped understanding the relationship between education and adulthood 
Seventh graders expressed the most understanding of these relationships. 

Students Interest in the Academic Aspect of School 

Only one student was not interested in the academic aspects of 
parochial school. He did not participate in classroom activities and 
disliked all courses* 

Fifteen percent expressed ambivalent attitx^des towarti course 
work. Although they generally preferred non-academic subjects (e.g. ^ 
pemmanship, art) they did not hold strong opinions of like or dislike 
toward any aspect of the learning situation. 

Sixty-tXiJO percent of the students appeared interested in their 
courses. Tliey enjoyed some courses, d^.sliked others and sometimes 
volunteered in class discussion* 

Seventeen percent were extremely interested in the academic 
aspect of school. They enjoyed several areas of study, volunteered 
in class and actively participated ia classroom activities. 

Academic interest varied with grade levels of respondents. Ambivaleni 
attitudes were most often expressed by sixth (33%) and third grades (28%)- 
Fourth and eighth (99%) graders were most interested in academic work. 
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Parochial students were asked to indicate the subjects they liked 
or disliked. Spelling (34%), Math (24%)* reading (16:'0, and Art (14%) 
were the most popular courses. Math (38%) and geography (15%) were 
least well liked. As data indicated, students' attitudes toward math 
were polarized: 38% disliked Math, 24% liked Math. Fifteen percent of 
the students did not dislike any aspect of Parochial curriculum. 

Parental Attitudes To^^rard Formal Education 

Twenty percent of the students interviewed at Parochial School 
believed their parents were uncommitted to formal education. Even 
probing by the interviewer [Do your parents tell you to behave? Do 
they ask about your work?] didn't initiate responses which conveyed 
parental concern about education. In some Instances children talked 
to their parents about school. 

A second group of parents (12%) appeared somewhat committed to 
formal education. Although children discussed some aspects of school life 
with their parents, the primary concern of parents seemed to be "good 
behavior" (rather than learning, academic performance or the importance 
of education). Perhaps the parents regarded good behavior as the first 
step toward learning. However, our data did not allow for this 
distinction. 

Half (55%) of Parochial children regarded their parents as fully 
committed to formal education. These families discussed school friend- 
ships, work and or reactions to the total educational environment. 
Parents expressed concern about learning, grades, finishing school, 
attendance, etc. and encouraged their children to learn. 

Students' perceptions of parental attitudes toward formal education 
were compared by grade level. Eighth and fourth grade students most 
frequently reported strong parental commitment to education. Seventh 
grade youth (33%) most frequently perceived lack of parental conmiitment. 

O 
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Perception of Parental Contact With School 



Nineteen percent of Parochial students reported that their 
parents had not visited school or had any contact with their teachers 
during the academic year 1968^69. A fex^ children (5%) noted that parents 
visi -s were prompted by teachers efforts to discuss misbehavior. 

More pleasant and informal parental contacts were discussed by 
most children (71%). Tv/enty-three percent reported their parents 
visited ''to talk to the teacher", six percent "to get report cards", 
and thirty four percent gave a variety of reasons, including paynent 
for lunch or pictures, to "see haw we do", "Open House", "attending 
meetings", etc. 

Tribal Culture 

Data corceming tribal culture (students knowledge, sources of 
knowledge and attitudes toward Menominee culture) were limited. Inirty- 
eight percent reported no kno\^; ledge of Menominee culture, nineteen per^ 
cent indicated some knw^ledge and no data were available for twenty-nine 
percent. There were no data for the third and fourth grades. 

Nearly half the children who knew something about Kenominee 
culture had learned it from their parents. A few respondents identi- 
fied relatives (grandfather, 6%), mother's cousin 6%), school, or books 
as Sources of knowledge. There werf; no data for the third and fourth 
grades. 

All 'rhlldren who were asked about Menominee culture expressed 
very positive attitudes toward it and wanted to improve their kaowledi^e 
and understanding of Menominee culture. A few students (1]%) regarded 
knowledge of tribal culture as more important than knowledge of VJhite 
culture. There were no data for the third and fourth grades* 
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Tribal Language 

Fifty-six percent of the respondents could neither speak nor 
understand their native lanpucge. Thirty-eight percent indicated 
varying levels of proficiency: twenty-eight percent understood and 
spoke some words, ten percent could folloi; a conversation and spoke 
their language poorly. 

Menominee children were asked to identify the persons with 
whom they used tribal language. Most often chil^'.en named parents 
(36%) or close relatives (33%). A few spoke Menominee with tea^ :ers 
(5%) or friends (3%). 

Menominee children expressed positive attitudes toward their native 
language. They valued it and wanted to improve their proficiency. For 
a few students the ability to speak Menominee was more important than 
learning English. 

Perception of Formal Education's Ideal 
Relationship to Menominee Culture 

Parochial students held several opinions on the relationship 
between tribal culture and school. Some children (22Z) regarded both 
^'home and school" as appropriate environments for learning about 
Menominee culture and language. Other students felt some aspects of 
culture should be taught In school, and other aspects of cvlture taught 
at home. Only one respondent felt Parochial school should not teach 
any aspect of Menominee Culture. 

Perception of a Teacher's Job 

1o assess Parochial students attitudes toward teachers, children 
were asked, "Wliat is a teacher's job?" Over half gave neutral defiui- 
tions: "teach-lng", "to learn the children", "to teach us." T^^enty-one 
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percent perceived teachin^^ as an authoritarian role: "To watch us'*, 
"to see [or make] children behave [or] do their work." A few children 
(S%) regarded their teachers as "helpful pe.-sons'': "To help you", etc. 

Teacher perception varied between garde levels. Authoritarian 
perceptions of teachers were most often held by seventh (42%) and 
eighth (36%) grade students. Only fifth (18'0, eighth (18%) and sixth 
(13%) graders regarded teachers as helpful persons. 

Attitudes Toward Teaching: Projections 

Fifty percent of Menominee students expressed positive attitudes 
toward teaching, twenty-nine percent held negative perceptions and 
fourteen percent were atiibivalent . Positive perceptions were most often 
held by fourth graders (71^) and least often characteristic of eighth 
graders (27%). Negative perceptions were most frequently expressed by 
eighth grade students (45%); third graders (37%) ranked second. 
Ambivalent attitudes were most characteristic of eighth (27%) and fifth 
grade students (24%). 

Parochial students were asked to indicate why they would like 
teaching or why they had no interest in teaching. The most fre'/juent 
reason for teaching was "to help kids", or "teach thiin\." A few 
children enjoyed the authoritarian aspect of teaching ("you coul<^ bit 
kids" . . ., "have the ri^t answers", etc.)- Tl.e good pay attract^ad one 
student to the profession. Children who did not v^ant to teach generally 
based their decision on work oriented aspects of teaching ("i*- takes too vuuch 
time", "hard work , "too much work", "hollering", etc.). The behavior 
of students or teacher relationships with students discouraged other 
Menominee children from teaching. 
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Evaluation of Teacher Performance 



Parochial students were asked to evaluate how well their teacher 
did her job. A few Menominee children (3%) felt their teachers were 
"poor'\ More positive ratings were given by nineteen percent who 
thought their teachers were "okay". Thirty-five percent reported 
having *'good" teachers and an equal percentage felt their teachers were 
"excellent*'. Fourth and fifth graders gave tea^Jiers the most positive 
ratings. Only seventh and eighth graders gave teachers negative 
evaluations. 



When asked what they '*liked best" about Parochial cchool, six 
percent mentioned teachers. None of the children said they disliked 
teachers. However one seventh grader didn't like getting yelled at by 
his teache^x One third grader mentioned "teachers" as an aspect of 
Parochial School they would most like to change. 

A nuirter of children (20%) sometimes volunteered to stay after school 
and help their teachers "clean class rooms", "carry boxes'"* or "put up 
bulletin boards". Eighteen to twenty-eight percent of the students in each 
nrade had helped their teacher. Thirty two percent who couldn't stay 
after because they rode the bus seemed disapponlted: "I'd like to 
[stay after] to help Sister, but I live too far away." 

Peer Relationships in Parochial School 

All Menomi^ ?e children had at least one friendship at Parochial 
School. Cousin were often considered "best friends." Most children 
had the same friends inside and outside school. A few Menominees (17%) 
appeared alienated from social relationships in school. They had diffi- 
culty identifying even one child as an in-school friend. Thirty nine 
percent had some friendships and seemed involved in more than one recipro- 
cal friendship. An equal percer.t had several reciprocated friendships; in 
addition they stressed peers, lunc!i, playing and recess as aspects they 
^ . especially enjoyed at Parochial. Five percent were very popular childien; 
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other students frequently named them as friends and three stayed after 
school to play with peers. 

Fourth and fifth graders appeared to experience the least satisfactory 
peer relationships. Third graders had the most reciprocated and open friend- 
ships . 

Indian and Non Indian Peers: Friendships aiid Perceptions 

Parochial students vere asked whether they had non-Indian freindships 
and If non-Indian children were different than Menominee children. Fifty 
three percent had non-Indian friends, forty three percent did not. Seventh 
and eighth graders were most likely to have non- Indian friends, third and 
sixth graders x^ere least likely. Tx^o percent did not know if they had non- 
Indian friends nor were they certain that differences existed between 
Indian and non-Indian youth. 

Nearly half of the respondents (44%) perceived differences between 
Indians and non-Indian children. Twenty three percent were unaware of 
differences, two percent v^ere uncertain about whether differences existed 
and no data ere available for twenty nine percent of the students., Fifth 
and sixth graders demor jtrated the strongest tendency to perceive differ- 
ences. Differences were ?east often perceived at the thitd and fifth 
grade levels. 

Menominee children who had non-Indian friends were most likely to 
perceive differences bet\>reen Indians and non-Indians. Two thirds of those 
who reported non-Indian friends identified differences, compared with 
twenty percent who did not have Indian friends. Unfortunately no data 
on perceptions was available for sixty eight percent ^f respondents who had 
exclusively Indian friendships. 



Perceptions of children with non-Indicn friendships vere analyzed 
by grade level. Third (100%) and fifth graders (90%) vrere most likely 
to perceive differences between Indians and non-Indian peers. Eighth 
(10%) and seventh (50%) graders least oft^n perceived differences. 

Sixth (50%) and seventh (S0%) graders with exclusively Indian fretnd- 
ships most frequently perceived differences betx^een Indian and non-Indian 
peers. Third, fourth and eighth graders did not percsive differences. 
[However at these grade levels no data on differences were available for 
over half the respondents in each grade]. 

Menominee children who balieved that Indians and non-Indians were 
different were asked to identify the nature of these differences. Differ- 
ences in physical appearance ["Whites Jo things different (than Indians)'^] 
speech, and residence were irost often mentioned. 

A few respondents (5-12%) made value judgments of I'Jhites and Indians. 
A positive perception of ^.^ites was reflected in the response of a third 
grader: "My cousin [is White]. He is good and real nice. Every time I 
need money he just gives it to me." A fifth grader held negative percep- 
tions of l^Jhite diildren: "White kids don't want to go in the woods but 
Indian dol". Two sixth grade children felt Menominee people were "better" 
than \fliite people. 

Overgil Opluion of Parochial School . 

Parochial students were asked to compare their school with others. 
They were also asked to identify the aspects of Parochial School they 
"7.iked" and "disliked". Most children (70%) held positive opinions 
about their school; ten percent expressed negative opinions; and six 
percent were unable to make a co^arison. Fifth graders viewed Parochial 
the nost positively, sixth and -seventh graders most negatively. 
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Menominee children indicated aspects of Parochial ^>rhich they 
''liked^^ and "disliked''. Peer relationships (recess, playing outside, 
petrs) were most frequently liked (20%). Two students disliked peers, 
one said he disliked being "beat up by big guys." Religion or mass 
was especially enjoyed by eleven percent of the students. Six percent 
liked teachers, one child disliked teachers yelling* Other aspects liked 
by children included: "pretty rooms," special days" and 'le location on 
Parochial. The ''scary steps leading to the bathroom" were disliked by a 
fifth grade girl. 

Recommendations for Change 

Menominee children recommended several changes at Parochial. 
Curriculum change was most often suggested (20%) . Creating opportunities 
to Iram about Menominee culture was especially important to som.e 
students (3%). Building improvements (fixing floors, fixing the build- 
ing, new desks) were recommended by ten percent of Parochial students. 
Other areas where changes were suggested included: peers (6%), recess 
(3%), class length (3%), room assignment (5%), rules (3%), mass (2%), 
ability grouping (1%), school calendar (1%) and teachers (1%). These 
data are summarized below. The authors 5elt readers would be interested 
in the exact changes recommended by Parochial students- 
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IX 

r 

THE EDUCATION OF MSNOMINSE MIDDLE SCHOOL CHILDREl^ 

Parental Attitudes Tward Education 

Eighteen percent of the Middle School Indian children felt their 
parents were somewhat comniitted to the value of formal education. Although 
students discussed selected aspects of school life at home » good behavior, 
and getting to school [rather than learning, academic performance or the 
importance of education], were the primary parental concerns. Perhaps parent 
regard proper behavior as a prerequisite for learning. However, their 
attitudes appeared to differ from a second croup of parents who vsere definite 
ly cOTmnitted to helping their children receive a good formal education. 

Sixty percent of the students believed their parents were strongly 
committed to formal education. Parents and children often discussed 
subjects, academic performance, school friendships and personnel, and 
reactions to the total educational environment. Children were encouraged 
to improve grades, learn as much as possible, and at least finish high 
school. 

Students* perceptions of parental attitudes toward formal education 
were compared by grade level. Eighth grade youth most frequently reported 
strong parental commitments to educ*ition. Approximately half cf the 
sixth and seventh gxaders indicated this level of commitment. 

Six^2en percent of the students indicated that their parents had 
not visited Middle School for any reason, manv instances (44Z) 
parental initial contacts with school involve-l problems with their child- 
ren. These situations were the only contact forty percent had with 
school personnel. 

Forty- five percent of the respondents described parental con- 
tact as informal. These situations included coming to Open House and 
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Parents Ilight, paying dues, picking up children, attending concerts or 
sports events. Only one student's description indicated formal involveraent , 
This family lived in Shawano and regularly attended PTA. 

Students Interest in the Academic Aspect of School 

Varying levels of academic interest vere expressed by Menominee 
students. Three percent were totally disinterested. They did not 
participate in classroom activities and disliked every class. 

Twenty- two percent held ambivalent attitudes tovrard coursework. 
They preferred non-academic classes (i.e. art, gym) but did not express 
strong opinions (of like or dislike) tov^ard classes or aspects of learning 
situations. 

Half of the respondents were definitely Interested in their course- 
work. They identified favorite classes as well as those they disliked. 
They were involved in classroom activities including discussion and 
volunteering in response to questions 

Twenty seven percent appcsared exceptionally Interested in and 
committed to learning. They enjoyed classes where the teachers \^ere 
good and the work challenging* Criticism was directed toward poor 
teachers and boring classes. These students did considerable independent 
reading and learning outside school. 

Levels of academic interest differed in each grade. Disinterest 
and ambivalent attitudes were roost characteristic of sixth and eighth 
grade students* Sevei.th graders were most frequently highly interested 
in learning. 

Students identified the classes they "liked" and "disliked". Math 

ERIC 
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(3Z), Science (22%), English (22%), reading (21%), and Physical Education 
(18%), were the most popular subjects. 

Study Centera 

A Sf;udy Center staffed by college students and a few district 
teachers [fron Middle School and High School] V7as located in NeopiL and 
Keshena. Its function was to help Menominee students with academic 
problem:;. Acc* .ig to sixth graders services V7ere not open to them, 
but only to students in grades 7-12. The authors vrere interested in 
the frequency with v;hlch students used the facility and their evaluation 
of the center* Unfortunately data were incomplete, as many students 
were not asked about the center. 

To gain ''ome indication of the Center use and helpfulness to 
students we used data fron students who were asked about the Centers. 
Of those asked, seventy-eight percent used the centers at least once a 
'ijeek, twenty-two percent had never used them. Students gave very 
positive evaluations of the program. The racial tensions characteristic 
of Middle School were absent although the tutors were White. Students 
considered the friendly atmosphere [and in some cases relationships with 
tutors] as important as the academic help they received. 

Perception of the Relationship Between Formal Education and Adulthood 

isoarly all students felt they v;ere ''getting something out of school". 
Subject content, concepts, social experience were frequently identified. 
Respondents held varying perceptions of the consequences of not havinj;, 
to attend school and of the education's potential influences on adult 
life. Nearly all students believed not going to school would have 
negative consequences [I'd be dumb; I wouldn't knoi^ nothing; I couldn't 
work]. Neutral consequences [I'd play: I'd sit around] and positive 
consequences [i'd have more fun; we'd be free t:hen] were rarely identified. 
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Two percent of the students believed education rin irrelevant aspect 
of their future. 
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Torty-three percent were of the opinion that education could or 
might be important in determining some perimeters of their adult lives, 
However, they were unable to explain how or why ic could be important* 

Fully half of the respondents felt 'a good education" was 
important, for without it, jobs or "good jobs" could not be obtained. 

Comparing perceptions of the importance of formal education within 
each grade, indicated that seventh graders were most likely to view 
education as an important aspect of tb-'i.r future. 

Vithln grade levels eighth grade boys and seventh and eighth grade 
girls ..wer^. most highly committed to formal education. 

Overall Evaluation of Middle School 

Students were asked to assess Middle School as compared with other 
schools they had attended. One-third of the respondents in total and 
at each grade level believed Middle School was "worse". Twenty- eight 
percent thought it was "about the same" although they haa some negative 
attitudes about Middle School. Forty percent assessed Middle School as 
"better" than other schools . 

Among the negative aspects of Middle School Menominee students 
mentioned unequal treatment of Indians and Wliltes, prejudice by students 
and/or school personnel, frequent suspensions, rigidity of rules, methods 
of discipline, [point system, djL^ss code, overall structure, detention] 
teacher quality and transportation* 

Students based positive evaluations of Middle School on the 
variety of classes, larger size, opportunities to meeting more people, 
[i.e, students] and/or school personnel's attitudes* 
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Teacher Evaluation 

Teachers received ratings of **pretty pood" from half the students. 
Eleven percent identified teachers as one of the aspects they liked at 
Middle School. No one indicated Middle School teachers were very good 
or excellent. 

Seventh and eighth graders were most likely to rank their teachers 
"very poor'. Overall eighth graders gave the lowest ratings {"very 
poor*' or "okay^*] and sixth graders the highest "pretty good". 

Some students separp.Led what they labeled "prejudiced behavior" 
of teachers, from evaluation of teacher quality. At least forty-two 
percent of the respondent;} believed teachers were prejudiced. Six 
percent felt they might be and only twenty-four percent indicated no 
prejudice among teachers. However, only twenty-six percent described 
their teachers as "very poor". Seventeen \:v=rcei:t "disliked" some or 
ail of their teachers. 

One-fourth of the respondents regarded their teachers as OK. In 
their opinion teachers were neither good nor pcor. 

Data indicated the stormy relationships between W :e teachers, and 
their Indian students. Several incidents of personal con£rontati6n8 
with teachers or ^-J.ashes between friends and teachers were described by 
Menominee students. Tne nature of these incidents v.aried, including: 
sticking up for a friend who was wrongly accused of chewing gum, 
students defending their right to wear Indian headbands, si 'uations 
where teachers hit or pushed Indian students and unequal enforcement of 
rules. 

Involveraent In School Affairs 
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Nearly all students enjoyed several in school peer relationships. 
Most of the friends they named were other Indians. Despxice the friend- 
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shir^, Menominee students generally felt ''left out'^ of school affairs 
and extra-curricular activities. They did not, as one student said, 
•'feel a part of Middle School". 

However, rarely did students feel totally isolated from all 
students including other Indians, Three percent did. They had no 
friends in school. 

Extra curricular activities at Middle School were limited to intra- 
mural sports WIAA basketball and track, band, chorus, plays, GXP. 
(Girls Athletic Association) and a few clubs. Most activities (intra- 
murals and some cliibs) met durir-ig lunch hour. A late bus was provid<id 
after activities for students from Neop-'.t and Keshena. Boys (42%) were more 
ofLen participants than girls (11%). Boys £»ind .girls in the sixth [girls 
28%; boys 45%] and eighth grade [girls, IHZ; boys 61%] most frequently 
indicated extra-curriculer involvement. Acditionally a number of 
boys belonged to boxing clubs in Menominee County. 

Several boys wanted to belong to one of the sports teams. Transpor- 
tation difficulties but more often in their opinion, teacher's prejudices 
in *:electing participants deterred their participation. 

Peer Relationships 

Most Menominee students (91%) had friendships with both Indian 
and non-Indians. Non-Indian friendships were generally superficial 
and confined to meeting and playing in school. Only rarely did Indian- 
Non-Indian relationships extend beyond the context of the school 
situation. Menominees almost always considered other Indians as their 
closest friend and interacted with them more frequently than with 
White friends. 



A few Indian students (7%) reported friendships with other Indians 
and none with V.Tiites. One Indi-w who lived in Shai^sno had no Indian 
friends, only White frieuds. 

The probability of having IJhite friends increased with grade level. 
Eighth graders were most likely to have non- Indian friendships. They 
were also most likely to participate in extra-curricular activities. 

Regardless of friendships or no friendships with VThites, 59% of 
the respondents perceived differences between Indians and non-Indians. 
Thirty-one percent perceived no differences and five percent were 
uncertain about the exlstance of differences. 

Tensions existed bet\^een Indians and l^ite students and within 
groups of Indians. Many Menociinee students had experienced prejudice 
from White classmates. At least one- third believed that nearly all the 
White students were prejudiced toward or disliked Indians, 

Data indicated that ^^ite students often made derogatory or 
insulting comments to Indians* 

Many Indian girls perceived ^-fhites as socially distant, "snooty" 
or "stuck up" and disinterested in friendships with Indians. 

Additionally, students described characteristics of White students 
(i^e. styles of playing or of Indian students (loyalty, understanding) which 
determined close friendships between the groups. 

Some Menomin'»e students accused other Menominees of "making It with 
the l^.ltes.'* This comntcrt was addressed to students (especially boys) 
whc were successful athletes or were well accepted by or preferred 
iifliite friends to Indian friends. Boys in sports were less likaly w 
perceive prejudice or differences between Indians and Wtites. 
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One fourth mentioned "students'* as an aspect of school they especially 
liked. This group included most of the students who participated in 
extra-curricular activities. 

Tribal Language 

Forty-nine percent of Iliddle School students could neither speak 
nor understand their native language. Forty-eight percent reported 
proficiency varying from understanding a few words to the ability to 
converse fluently in Menominee. The knowledge of most children lies some- 
where bet\^ecn the two levels. Seventh (66%) and Eighth (46%) graders 
were most likely to know something of their tribal language. 

Nearly all respondents (92%) who were learning Menominee spoke it 
with their parents and/or close relatives [grandparents, aunts, uncles]. 
A few students indicated a language class in Menominee County and friends 
as sources of knowledge. 

Most (85%) Menominee students valued Menominee language and were 
anxious to increase their knowledge; They regard the language as an 
integral part of Menominee culture which itself was of great importance 
to their lives. Two percent felt the ability to speak their tribal 
language was more important than knoi^ledge of English. A few respondents 
(10%) expressed indifferent attitudes toward the language — they didn't 
care whether or not they learned more about it. Only one student re- 
garded Menominee as worthless and had no desire to learn it. 

Eighth graders most frequently held negative or indifferent opinions 
about Menominee. 

Tribal Culture 



Three-fourth of the students had some knowledge of their tribal 



culture. Their knowledge consisted of dancing, legends, information 
about chiefs, crafts and occasioially historical information. 

Data on source of tribal knowledge was sparce. No data were available 
for 43% of the respondents. Forty percent of the students had obtained 
most of their information about Menominee culture from parents and/or 
close relatives [grandparents, aunts, uncles]. \ few had learned about 
it from older Menominees, the County pageant, books, or school. 

Nearly all students (96%) valued their culture highly. ThiVy were 
eager to learn more about it and felt their heritage was of great personal 
value. Two percent expressed indifference about Menominee culture — they 
did not care whether or not they learned more about it and were uncertain 
about the importance of tribal culture in their lives. 

Ideal Relationships Between School and Tribal Language and Culture 

Nearly half of the respondents felt Menominee language and culture 
courses should be taught in Middle School. Ten percent felt home was 
the best environment for learning about these aspects. 

Forty-two percent of the students felt school? should teach one 
aspect but not others. These divisions were: language at home, culture 
in school (4^?); language in school, culture at home (18%); language in 
school, culture at home and in school (27a); disinterested in learning 
language, culture at home (1%); disinterested in learning language, 
culture in school (3%); language in school, culture anywhere (1%); lang- 
uage in school, culture don*t know where (1%); no data on language 
culture in school (6%); language at home, no data on culture (1%); 
language no data, culture at home (1%); language in school, culture no 
data (1%); both aspects in Menominee County (2%). 
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Students* Recommendations for Change 

Students were asked what changes should be made at Middle School. 
Eighteen percent felt changes were not necessary- Most respondents 
(68%) recommended rule changes. These changes included freeing of the 
generally strict rules, modifying or eliminating the dress code (24%), 
eliminating the point system (13%), changing rules about detention (2%) 
and suspension (2%) and enforcing the rules equally for IThite and Indian 
students (8%) . School personnel changes were suggested; seventeen 
percent wanted several teachers replaced, one percent felt Middle School 
needed a different principal, A few students (3%) recommended curriculum 
modifications. Other changes included: reducing class size, lengthening 
class time, shortening the school day, increasing time between classes, 
avoiding changing classrooms, improving the building, improving Indian- 
VJhite relationships, and adding extra-curricular activities . A few 
students (3%) strongly recommended establishment of a Middle School in 
Menominee County, 
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X 

TOE EDUCATION OF MENOMINEE HIGH SCHOOL STUDENTS 

Tribal Language 

Most high school students (70%) had some knowledge of Menominee 
but proficiency ranged from comprehending and speaking a few words to 
fluency. (The proficiency of most students lay between the two 
polarities). Most frequently, it was juniors and seniors who knew 
the language. T^/enty-six percent of the respondents could neither speak 
nor understand Menominee. 

Most (69%) of the respondents who were learning Menominee spoke it 
with their parents (snd in some cases from additional people - e.g. parents 
and grandparents). Relatives, "old people [i.e. old Menomlnees]" friends 
and school were mentioned as other sources of knowledge* 

Most students (89/S) valued tribal language and wanted to Increase 
their knowledge* They regarded Menominee as an integral part of tribal 
culture and a great Importance to them individually. Eight percent of 
the respondents regarded Menominee as a dead language and of no Importance 
to them. They didn't care whether or not they learned it. 

Forty percent of the respondents wanted both Menominee language and 
culture taught in high school. Seventeen percent preferred learning both 
aspects at home. Three percent felt home and school were both ideal 
environments for learning about all aspects of Menominee's culture* Half 
(55%) of the students wanted schools to teach one aspect (langua;ge or 
culture) but considered other places (home, "old people", etc.) tnore 
appropriate for learning the other aspect. These divisioaus Included: 
language at home, culture in school (2%); language at school, culture at home - 
(14%); language in school, culture from "old people"; and language at home, 
culture at home and in school (2%)* One student felt "old people" were the 
best source for learning about language and culture, another felt books were* 
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Trlbal Culture 

Nearly all students (92%) knew something about their tribal culture — 
dancing, legends, chiefs, crafts and aspects of history — but often the 
knw^ledge was superficial and not integrated. 

Data on source of tribal kno^i/ledge was incoinplete. None were avail- 
able for one- third of the respondents who knevr some thins about Menominee 
culture. Thirty-two percent of the students had obtained most of their 
information about Menominee culture from parents. Relatives, especially 
grandparents, were frequently mentioned. Other sources included "old people" 
[i.e. older Menominee persons] pow wows, friends, books and Upward Bound. 

Nearly all students (94%) valued their culture highly and were eager 
to learn more about it. Three percent expressed u.mbivalence about the 
importance of tribal culture and didn^t care whether or not they learned 
about it. 

Perceptions of Parents Commitment to Formal Education 

TY^elve percent of the respondents felt their parents valued education 
somewhat. While students discussed aspects of school life at home, good 
behavior (rather than learning or encouragement) was the parents' primary 
concern. 

In contrast, most Menominees (78%) believed their parents were 
strongly interested in formal education. Parents and children often discussed 
courses, academic performance, future education, school friendships and 
personnel and reactions to the total high school environment. Sophomores 
were least likely to report strong parental interest in education. 

Parents Contact with School 
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Half of t3ie students indicated that their parents had not visited 
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High School. Thirty percent (25) described parental school contact as 
''informar*; their parents attended sports events or banquets, Open House, 
parent's night, concerts or came only to pay fees, enroll them, leave 
messages, or pick them up when ill. 

A few students (12^) reported suspension of ^'trouble situations" as 
the only contact their parents had with High School. A parent of one 
student was on the District School Board and formally involved in school 
affairs. 

Students* Interest in the Academic Aspect of School 

Varying levels of academic interest were expressed by Menominee students, 
however, none appeared totally disinterested. One-fourth held ambivalent 
attitudes toward course work. The attitudes of some teachers and White 
students often made students uncomfortable and was at the root of their 
ambivalence. 

Half of the respondents were definitely interested in learning. They 
identified favorite courses as well as those disliked; and regularly partici- 
pated in classroom activities (including discussion, volunteering in response 
to teachers* questions). 

Eighteen percent were exceptionally interested in and committed to 
learning. They enjoyed classes taught by good teachers anc challenging 
work. Criticism was directed toward poor teachers and boring classes. 
Students mentioned pursuing independent reading and learning outside of 
school. 

Levels of academic interests differed in each grade level* Ambivalent 
attitudes were most characteristic of sophomores and juniors. Seniors were 
most frequently "highly interested". 
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Perception of the Relationship Between Formal Educatloa and Adulthood 

Nearly all students believed they were ''getting something out of 
school". Course content, social experience, and preparation for further 
education were frequently metnioned. Only one student felt education was 
an irrelevant aspect of his future. 

Eighteen percent thought education could be or might be an important 
factor in adult life. However, they did not knm ho\^ or why it could 
be important. 

In contrast, mcst students (78%) believed '*a good education" would be . 
very important in the future, for without it, jobs or "good jobs", could 
not be obtained. 

When perceptions of the importance of formal education within each 
grade level were compared — seniors (87%) were most likely to regard edu- 
cation as a vital aspect of their future. 

Educational Aspirations 

All Menominee High School students planned to graduate from High School. 
Graduation would complete the education of seventeen percent, one-third were 
going to vocational school, twelve percent considered college and thirty 
seven percent were definitely poing to college. More boys (91%) than girls 
(74%) had educational aspirations beyond High School. Half the boys and 
one-fourth of the girls had definitely decided to pursue college education. 

Within grade levels sophonore •*"and juni^r..boys were most likely to 
atcend college, seniors were the least likely. In contrast senior girls 
were most often planning on college, sophomores were least likely. Vocational 
education was most often sought by senior boys and sophomore girls. 
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Occupational Aspirations 

The occupational aspirations of Menominee girls sha/ed little variety. 
Nursing and secretarial work were the most freqiient choices; other possibil- 
ities included: teaching, beautician, tailor, artist, model, singer, join 
the service, wife, clerk, data processor, computer clerk. A senior wanted 
to be a psychologist or journalist. One- fourth of the girls didn^t know 
what they wanted to be. 

Male Menominee students showed greater variability, than girls, in 
occupational aspirations. Engineering, business administration or, teacher, 
welder, mechanic and armed services were their most frequent choices; others 
included architect, criminologist, forester, social work, residential 
design, sales management, electrician, drafting, machinist, construction, 
truck driver, and millionaire. Only twelve percent did not identify an 
occupation in which they were interested. 

Overall Evaluation of High School 

Students were asked to evaluate High School by comparing it to other 
schools they had attended. One-third regarded High School as the 'Vorse'* 
school. Forty two percent thought it was "about the same" as other schools, 
but discussed some negative aspects of their experience in High School. 
Twenty-two percent believed High School was somewhat "better'' than other 
schools they had attended. 

Negative evaluations were most frequently irwda by sophomores and 
jmiors and seniors while freshman were most likely to give positive 
assessments of High School. 

Negative aspects of High School Menomii^ee students discussed included: 
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unequal treatment of Indians and Whites, frequent suspension of Indians, but 
not White students, rigidity of rules [dresscode, closed caTipus] prejudice 
of teachers, principal and I^ite students toward Menominees and teacher 
quality, powerlessness of student council, poor guidance counselors and 
curriculum. 

High School students were asked to evaluate the quality of teachers. 
In addition many commented about t&acher prejudice, descripted confrontations 

and high tension levels be&i^een students and teachers. Twenty percent 
disliked some or all of their teachers. Over half (60%) of the students 
and eighty percent of those vrho cormiented about prejudice, believed some 
or all High School teachers v/ere prejudiced. Fifteen percent [twenty per- 
cent of those commented] felt none of their teachers were prejudiced. Some 
Menominees separated what they labeled teacher's ''prejudiced behavior" 
from evaluation of ''teacher quality/' 

Forty-one percent of the respondents felt their teachers were '*poor". 
Thirty-one percent of the students regarded their teachers as "okay". In 
their opinions teachers were neither good nor poor. One- fourth of the 
Menominees thought their teachers were "pretty good." Most of these students 
did not feel teachers were prejudiced. Three percent mentioned "teachers" 
as something they especially liked about High School. Sophomores and 
juniors were most likely to rate teachers as "poor", seniors were most 

likely to rate them "|>retty good". : 

'i 

Most Menominees perceived considerable tension existed between them- 
selves and their teachers. Many incidents of confrontation with teachers 
or clashes between friends and teachers were described. The nature of these 
incidents was varied, including: teacher's unequal enforcement of rules 
[especially dress code] kicking Indians out of class more frequently than 
IJhites, unequal access to teacher's help and teachers hitting or pushing 
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Indian students. Some students felt that when their parents came to 
school on their behalf '^things got worse", others felt things got better. 
Additio. /, many students believed teachers did not understand, or 
even try tv understand r.enGminees, but instead [openly or covertly) per- 
ceived them as "dumb trouble makers." Several students were angered 
because they weren't allowed to wear beaded headbands. Other students 
complained that some teachers criticized them for 'hanging around Indians 
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XI 

SLEMENTARY SCHOOL TEACHERS AND HIE EDUCATION OF 
MENGMIT'IEE INDIAN CHILDREN 

Characteristics of Menominee County Teachers 

Eighteen Menominee County Elementary school teachers participated in 
the National Study, At School A, the entire ele:nfcntary staff cooperated 
with -the study; this was not J: rue at Schctol B. ..Additional participants 
were three teachers who worked at both schools. Most teachers (39%) were 
female. One teacher (6%) was Indian and the rest were Cauc^ian. Fifty- 
six percent (19%0 of the teachers xjere unmarried. 

The age of Menominee County teachers ranged from twenty-one to sixty- 
six. When interns are included, thirty-nine percent of the staff is tK^enty- 
three or younger, while seventeen percent are sixty or older. School A 
teachers tended to be younger than those at School B. 

Of tht teachers who participated in the study, seventeen percent (3). di d 
not have college degrees , sixty-one (11) had degrees in elementary 
education, and twenty-two percent (four interns who had BA degrees) were ful- 
filling part of their Master of Education requirements by teaching in Menon- 
inee County* One third of School B teachers and eleven percent of School A 
teachers were teaching without degrees. 

Seventy-eight percent of School A*s teachers were completing their 
first year at that school; only one of these teacliers had taught Indian 
students previously. One respondent (31%) had been at School A three years, 
ar l another (11%) was completing her her sixth year at the school. 

One-third of the School B teachers were completing their first year 
of work in Menominee County; seventeen percent had taught there four yenrs 
and seventeen percent had v/orked seven years at the school. No data were 
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available for thirty-three percent of the respondents • 

Teaching Arrangements 

Teaching assignments In Menominee County schools need clarification. 
Team teaching was being done on a limited basis In both schools. IVo interne 
and their cooperating constituted one team at each school. Interns 
held BA degrees and had completed all but two courses in the Masters' program 
at the University of Wisconsin In Madison. They were fulfilling the degree 
.teaching requirement by working at Sphool A or School B for one semester at 
half pay. Ideally, the cooperating teachers supervised the interns, criti- 
cized aspects of their teaching methods, etc. Interns taught one half to 
two thirds time. 

VJhile School A interns found support and encouragement from their co- 
operating teacher, this was not the situation at School B. School B 
interns worked in a different environment. They did not receive the 
quality of feedback which School A interns experienced. 

A second team-teaching arrangement was Implemented at School A during 
the last nine-week session. The fourth and fifth grade teachers split their 
subject lead; one taught arithmetic, science and social studies, the other 
taught language, spelling and reading to the fourth and fifth grades. The 
teachers did not work out their lesson plans as a team. 

Library 

A librarian spent half her time at the School A and School B libraries. 
She supervised a full time library aide at each school. Both aides were 
Menominee women. The employment of aides made it possible for the 
libraries to be open every day. Prior to this year, the librarian was able 
to spend only a half day at each school. 
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The librarian regarded the libraries as "resource centers to help the 
children,*' and spent a considerable amount of her time orienting students 
and teachers to utilize the libraries effectively. 

The librarian's goal was to involve all children with the libraries' 
facilities* Classes were scheduled to use the library; however, children 
also could come anytime with their teacher's permission. 

Children had to be in first grade to check out books. The Library Club 
gave students opportunities to assist the librarian and was popular with some 
8tuden::s. The librarian regarded the Menominee children's preference for non- 
fiction as unusual. In her opinion children enjoyed using the library. 

Aspects of School Atmospheres 

At both School A and School B the school atmotsphere was tense. Tension 
existed at every level. There was tension beti^een groups of teachers within 
each school who had different teaching philosophies, tension between children 
and teachers and the school structure, tension between parents as representa- 
tives of the communities and the school system, tension between factions 
within the total communities, and tension between the principal '^ho served 
each school on a half-time basis and his teachers, and also with the 
central administration of the school district. 

\nien the researcher entered either school, this atmosphere was readily 
apparent. In particular, thp situation was producing stress in the children. 
Children were very nervous, seemed \jnable to concentrate, though they tried, 
and seemed in a constant state of apprehension as if wondering when they would 
be yelled at or disciplined for reasons they could not altogether comprehend. 
There was less acting out at School B; this may have been because the school 
was more structured than at School A. Often, vAien the researcher walked into 



School B in the h she would see children facing the walls with their hand 
placed against tl ils as punishment for misbehavior in the classroom or on 
the playgroxjnd. School B, on the surface, appeared to be a tightly-run 
school, and School A appeared more chaotic; however, the tension levels were 
nearly equal. It was as though frustrrtion and hostilities were beginning 
to surface at School A and had not yet done so at School B. 

Teachers at both schools discussed the discipline problems they encotin- 
tered with Menominee children. 

Fifty-five percent of Menominee County teachers attributed classroom 
discipline problems to generalized characteristics of Menominee children. 
They did not discuss discipline in the context of school structure, nor relat 
the frequency of discipline problems to the value conflict between home and 
school* 

Thirty-eight percent (7) of the respondents regarded discipline probleirs 
as a complex interaction between children and their values and the school's 
rigid structure. 

Teachers at School A and School 6 perceived the ca\ises of discipline 
problems somewhat differently. More School B respondents (67%) than School 
A respondents (55%) regarded "qualities of students" as the major factor 
contributing to discipline problems. The complex- interaction position was 
proposed by more School A (A4%) than School B teachers (33%). Of respondents 
who taught at both school, one chose each explanation. 

Fifty-six percent (10) of the Menominee County teachers had very rigid 
expectations for their students. They defined good students as these who 
attended every day, followed directions, completed work on time, etc. 
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Teachers^ Knowledge of and Experience vith Menomlnees 

Nearly one third (28%) of Menominee County teachers acknowledged their 
ignorance of Menominees. They had no experience with the cotnmunities of 
School' B or School a, nor with the Indian people outside of the teaching 
situation. 

Twenty two percent indicated that their experiences in Menominee Coimty, 
however limited, have given them a little knowledge about its inhabitants. 
None of these teachers had made efforts to involve themselves in the communi- 
cies. Poor knowledge of Menominee people was demonstrated by 11% (2) of the 
respondents. Twenty-tx^o percent, the interns, reported a wide variety of 
experiences with Menominee County people outside the school-room situation. 
Tlirough living in Menominee Coijnty, visiting students' homes, and participal:- 
ing in many activities with children and parents, they had acquired good 
knowledge of Menominee people. (The interns lived in Toi^ B - the community 
of School B.) 

Only two teachers (11%) possessed an extensive and systematic knowledge 
of the local communities. They knew many people and were actively participa- 
ting in community affairs. 

An equal percentage of School A and School B teachers had little know- 
ledge of, or experience with, Menominees. At both schools the interns were 
well acquainted with Menominees and their problems. A Title I consultant and 
a School A teacher possessed the most thorough knowledge of Menominees and 
their communities* 

Teacher^Student Contact 

All Menominee County teachers indicated their students discussed out*of* 
school activities with them. Students mentioned 4-n, Girl Scouts, church 
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actlvitias, sports, hunting, hiking, fishing, getting new things, trips to 
other to^ims, shopping, films they had seen, family activities, horseback 
riding, picnics, friends and '^^ho could take who in fighting". (Seventeen 
percent were surprised that students did not discuss their homes and hone- 
related activities very often.) Twenty-eight percent (5) of the respondents 
had not seen their student engaged in out-of-school activities. 

I\'7enty-two percent of the respondents had observed pupils in activities 
unrelated to school. They watched children playing ir the street, practicing 
basketball, and playing games. One teacher had seen her students at the 
Menominee County Fair. 

Thirty-nine percent of the teachers had participated in out-of-school 
activities with their, students. T^en comparing School 3 and School A teachers, 
there were no differences in their out-of-school contacts with Indian students. 
Of course, the interns and one teacher who lives in Menominee County have had 
more opportunities for participation. with students. These activities included 
fishing, hiking, picnics, horseback riding, going to the circus, helping with 
Girl Scouts, inviting children over for dinner, and visiting some of them at 
their homes. 

Teacher-Parent Contact 

One Menominee County teacher <!6%) had met '^a few parents", who were 
asked to attend conferences concerning problems their children were experien- 
cing in school. Ti/enty-eight percent (5) had met some Indian parents at school, 
in Parent- teacher conferences and during PTA. IVenty-eight percent (5) 
of Lhe respondents indicated they had opportunities to meet many parents (40- 
70%) at conferences and PTA. Occasions such as Parent- teacher conferences, 
Open House, PTA, and parents paying for their children's lunch cr pictures^, 
enabled one-third (6) of the teachers to meet most of their students' parents. 
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All teachers at School B and seven at School A x^/ere asked if Menominee 
parents seemed interested and concerned about their children's school perfor- 
mance and adjustment. Unanirnously , teachers agreed that parents were both 
interested and cooperative. 

Iifliile School S teachers indicated parents v:ere concerned and cooperative, 
unlike most School A teachers, they appeared to lack respect for Menominee 
parents as people and competent child rearers. TS^o teachers (33^^ - interns) 
believed that "for the most part the parents are ver^' Interested and coopera- 
tive". One teacher commantad: '*They [parents] seem interested — I've had 
no trouble with any parent'*. (One wonders if they teacher is saying, 'Par^ntn 
probably aren't interested, and 1 expected trouble but have been lucky so far,") 

Half of School B teachers (3) appeared to like teaching at School 3 
because they perceived their position as one of authority and power. Pa^er- 
ful, because parents listened to them and followed their advice. In this way^ 
teachers "controlled" the parents, who were regarded as incapable of icorking 
effectively v;ith their children i^ithout the teacher. 

Teachers' Assessment of the Major Problems Confronting^ Menominees 

Teachers' assessments of the major problems of the Menominees are varied. 
Eleven percent (2). did not feel they had enough knowledge about the situation 
to comment. 



Two respondents (11%) regarded economic problems as the major difficulties 
confronting Menominees. 

Poverty coupled with apathy or a f ractionalized society vere the major 
problems mentioned by seventeen percent (3) of Menominee Coxinty teachers. 



cHe primary problem MenoTuinees experienced. Adjusting to termination and 
the larger society were considered the major Menominee problems by tK^o 




percent (5) of the respondents regarded poor family life as 
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teachers (!!%)• T\^o respondents (11%) viewed Menominee problems as a complex 
interaction of many factors within the County and outside it. 

Teachers^ Perception of Menominee Family Life and Its Effect on Education 

Eighty-three percent (15) of Menominee County teachers believed the 
home environment of Indian students was poor. In their opinion aspects of 
that environment contributed to the problems Menominee children experienced 
at school. 

Thirty-eight percent (7) regarded aspects of family life as the primary 
causes of the high Indian drop out rate. One teacher (6%) mentioned 
^^^veraj^ ar^as where poor home life.rand la^K of parental. re^ppp^iUill^ty 
created problems for the school. 

Questionnaire data provided information on teachers' attitudes toward 
specific aspects of Menominee famil^^ life. T^-zenty-two percent of the raspon- 
dents indicated that Menominee parents treated their children with love and 
respect equal to that given children by I^Jhite parents; six percent felt this 
was not characteristic of Indian parents. Indians allowed other people to 
take advantage of them, according; to six percent of the teachers; twenty- 
eight percent felt this situation did not occur. One respondent (6%) consi- 
dered Menomlnces as imcompetent in practical matters; tt';enty-two percent 
regarded them as competent. 

A composite of responses to various questions reflected teachers' concep 
of the Relationships between the school and Menominee parents. Thirty-eight 
percent of the respondents recognized a conflict bet^^een the values Indian 
parents taught children and those articulated by the school; 6% felt the con 
flict did not exist, and *5leven percent were unable to decide. However, 
only eleven percent felt that regardless of ''what we do in school, the cul- 
ture of Indian [Ilenominee] children Impedes their learning". No one regarded 



tribal religious belief as Inhibiting students* learning abilties. Thirty- 
elgnt percent agreed that teachers often ''irust coimteraci; what the Indian 
child is taught at home [in order] to prepare hitn to live in today's society". 
On this matter, eleven percent were undecided and six percent disagreed. 
Only one teacher (6%) considered encouraging children to become independent 
of parental control as part of her role. 

Indian students' family background did not support education, according 
to eleven percent of the respondents; most (39^) felt it ti;'as neither support- 
ing nor impeding education, Tx^yenty-two percent indicated that Indian parents 
'Vant to help their children in school;" one respondent felt this was not 
true. Indian parents were characterized as "very anxious for their children 
to leant at school*' by thirty-nine percent of Menominee County teachers. 

Teachers' Attitudes Toward Assimilation 

In the interview teachers were asked to define 'what Menotninee students 
needed most in their education". It was hoped this question would serve as 
a projective indication of assimilation attitudes. In one case (6%), a res- 
pondent felt the "sooner Indians adopted White 'ways' the better it would be 
for everyone". 

Three Menominee County teachers (1770 did not make as forceful a state- 
ment. However, they stressed proper behavior and direction as the niOFt impor-- 
tant aspects of education for Indian children. An assimilation orientation 
underlays their thinking. 

"Encouragement to learn" was the primary educational ingredient men- 
tioned by two teachers (11%). One respondent's comments were directed toward 
encouraging Indians to assimilate. 

One teacher (6%) stressed the need for good teachers "who like diildren'* 
ar.d are not "working for that dollar, but . . . for the best education they 
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can give the child", Hovever, the teacher's definition of education xms 
very rigid and her approadi Intimidated children. Her emphasis was strictly 
on the "three Rs," and she was insensitive to the cultural differences and 
needs of her students. 

Basic skills were considered the nost inportant educational aspect by 
twenty-two percent of the respondents, l^one of them conmented on Indian 
culture in their responses. 

One-third of the teachers (6 — including the interns) evaluated the 
educational needs of Menrminee children, recognizing the individuality of 
students and the Menomini»e culture they represented. Their assessments x^ere 
not assimilation-oriented. Their conmients suggested a need for change in 
the school structure to enable the schools to meet the educational needs of 
Menominee children. These teachers also had stressed the importance of in- 
cluding Menominee history and materials in the curriculum in their inter- 
views . 

Thirty-five percent of the teachers were assimilation-oriented. This 
attitude characterized 44% of the School A respondents, 17% of School B*s, 
and one-third of those teachers viho worked in both schools. 

Neutral assimilation positions were sXven by half of School B's teachers 
and by twenty two percent of School A*s. Oflien field work was done at School 
B, teachers were very guarded and reluctant to discuss this issue.) 

One-third of Menominee County's teachers felt that the identity of 
Menominees should be preserved; interestingly, one** third of the respondents 
in each category concurred. 

Questionnaire data provided a more precise measure of assimilation atti- 
tudes, at least for School A teachers. All but one School 3 teacher refused 
to complete the questionnaire; they felt the information requested in the 
questionnaires was too controversial because of "demands'' the Menominee 
County Parent Group was making. 
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Twenty-two percent of School A^s teachers felt that ^'Indian people shouLcf 
become corcpletely assimilated iwth the larger American society", one-third 
were undecided and one- third felt such merpinp was not desirable. The 
School B teacher and those respondents who taught in both schools opposed 
this degree of assimilation. 

In a second question, teachers were asked to select the attitude which 
best described their opinion on assimilation and the schools. 

One School A teacher (11%) felt Indian students should respect "some 
Indian 'ways* yet change predominantly toward the White 'ways^'\ Nearly halJ 
(44%) chose the 'man of tr^o cultures posit:ion'*, i.e., orienting Indian studevii 
to combine both ways. Two respondents (22%) selected three conflicting apr^\- 
milation attitudes; this may reflect their own uncertainty regarding the 
issxie or a misunderstanding of ho^-7 to answer the question (see table belou) ^ 

The School B teacher felt the ''man of two cultures" position best 
represented her opinion. 

TXiTo teachers who taught in both schools (66%) chose the least assimila- 
tion-oriented position — orienting Indian students "to accept some \^h±te 
'ways' but to remain predominantly identified with Indian 'ways'". 

At School A, "'iventy two percent of the teachers agreed that the school 
encouraged Indians to "change predominantly toward TJhite 'ways' and eleven 
percent thought the school oriented Indians to "remain predominantly identi- 
fied with Indian 'ways"*. One respondent at School A rated the school posi^ 
tion as more assimilation^oriented than her otm; in two cases, personal and 
school opinions x^ere congruent; and one respondent ranked her position as 
more assimilation-oriented than the schools. 

The respondent from School B rated the school as jnore assimilation- 
oriented. She felt it encouraged Indian students to "change predominaiitly 
toward T^ite 'ways'". 
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A more r.?8iuilatioh-pronG position also vjas held by the school accord- 
ing to the teachers vho worked in both schools. They ranked the schools e^*: 
I) orienting Indians to '^slowly lose identification with the Indian 'vxays*, 
to assure adaptation to Ivhite 'ways' of doing things;'* and 2) orienting 
Indians to *'change predominantly toward Vfiiite 'ways'". 

Including llenomlnee Culture in the Curriculum 

\vhile recognizing the existence of tribal culture, tvrenty-two percent (*) 
of Menominee County teachers did nothing to encourage or discourage its 
meaning to their Indian students. Half ware critical of the poor Indian ima^;e 
presented in books and the media. 

Thirty-nine percent of the respondents (7) made limited efforts to incor- 
porate aspects of Menominee culture in their classes. However, their treat- 
ment of Menominees was terse and superficial. The librarian at School A and 
School 3 lamented both libraries' lack of books on Menominees. Twenty-eight 
percent (5) of the teachers made concerted efforts to use local cultural 
materials in all of their classes and had prepared and presented detailed 
units on aspects of Menominee culture. Four of the teachers were interns. 

Differences regarding the incorporation of Menominee materials in the 
curriculum emerged between the schools at School A and School B. Half of 
School 3's teacJiers did not include Menominee culture in any aspect of teach- 
ing; at School A this situation characterized eleven percent of the staff. 
Menominae culture was accorded superficial trcatr^nt by over half of School 
A's teachers, but only seventeen percent of School B's. Fairly extensive 
use of local culture materials was supported by the interns in each school, 
and by the reading consultant. 

Respondents were less favorably disposed toirard the idea of using local 
cultural materials as subject matter in regular courses. Forty-three percent 
endorsed the proposition, while eleven percent were unable to decide on the 
desirability of the change. 



Teachers' Perceptions of Menominee Students 



Seventeen percent (3) of Menominee County teachers rigidly stereotyped 
their Indian students. They regarded Indians as quiet, withdrai>m, reluctant 
to participate in classroom activities, good with their hands, etc. 

Less rigid stereotypes were expressed by one-third (6) of the respondents. 
VJhile six percent (1) had little knowledge of their students, they did not have 
stereotyped images of the childran, and made efforts to understand them as 
individuals. A larger percentage (11%) of the teachers had developed insight 
into their Indian students. This insist, grov'ing from knowledge of the child- 
ren's background and acceptance of students' individualities and unique abilitli.s 
prevented teachers from adopting stereotyped perceptions of Menominees. !!ow-* 
ever, these teachers did not have a good understanding of Menominee childrea 
as members of a cultural group. This airareness, coupled with the realization 
that each Indian child is also an individual, was apparent in the responses 
of one-third (6) of >Ienominee County teachers. 

School B teachers tended to stereotype students more than respondents at 
School A. Sixty-six percent of School B teachers but only fort;7-four perce^it 
of School A teachers held stereotyped images of their students. 

In a questionnaire teachers were asked to respond to statements regarding 
Indian students. Seven School A teachers (7871), one School B teacher (17%) 
and one teacher who worked at both schools completed the questionnaire. 
Twenty-t^7o percent of Menominee County teachers felt Indian students preferred 
to have a good time rather than work hard to get ahead, an equal percent 
rejected this negative stereotype, and eleven percent evaluated the statement 
as neither true nor false. Indian students were regarded as shy and lacking 
confidence by six percent of the respondents, twenty-two percent rejected 
this stereotype, and an equal proportion considered the statement as neither 
true nor false. Two teachers (17^) felt Indian children were well behaved; 



however, one commanted, '*Tliey can be very well behaved with the help of a 
firm teacher." I\>renty-eight percent of the respondonts indicated that Men- 
ominee children were not well behaved, while 17 % could not generalize aiout 
their students' behavi.or. Seventeen percent of Menondnee County teachers 
regarded Indian children braver and more courageous than I'Thite children, 
twenty-tT.70 percent rejected the stereotype, axic^ seventeen percent felt the 
statement was neither true nor false. 

Teachers' Perception of Menominee Students' Interest in the Academic Aspects 
of School 

Eleven percent of Menominee County teachers indicated that their Indian 
students were disinterested in the academic aspect of school. One respondent 
attributed this attitude to rigid classroom structure. Nearly all teachers 
(72%) indicated that their students were interested in learning. In ques- 
tionnaire data, seventeen percent of the teachers indicated that their stua- 
ents were eager to learn, while an equal percent felt they were not. 

T eachers' Attitudes Toward Teaching Menominee Children 

One-third (6) of Menominee County teachers expressed fairly neutral 
attitudes about teaching Indian children. Most regarded teaching Indians as 
neither easier nor harder than teaching other students. Half of the respor-* 
dents found certain aspects of teaching Indian children more difficult, and 
the other easier. 

Teachers' Evaluation of Their Effectiveness With Ifenominee Students 

Twenty-eight percent (5) of Menominee County teachers incicated they 
"did not really knoc^ ha; to commimicate*' with fndlan childrtin. Eleven percent 
were ambivalent, while seventeen percent felt they could communicate with 
their students. (There were no data available for forty-four percent of the 
teachers • ) 
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Teachers^ Recoiritiendatlons for Improving T heir Ef ifccciveness With 
Menominee * ^tudents 

Teachers were asked to recommend changes or progrsms that vould increase 
their effectiveness with TIenominee children. Tlieir recommendations >;aried. 
Twent>-two percent (4) suggested reducing class size to provide a better 
learning environment. Seventeen percent (3) of the respondents recommended 
increasing opportunities for teachers to gain kncx^ledge of Menominees and 
their communities. Two teachers (IIJ?) , both from School B Community, concurred 
that more playground equipment and opportunities to taacli children hcM to 
play were matters needing immediate attention. 

Curriculum change, especially including Menominee cultural materials, was 
recommended by one-third of the teachers (6). It was the only recommendation 
offered by one teacher. 

The other five respondents made many suggestions for improving the educa- 
tion of lienominee children. These included hiring teacher a5.des, changing 
the school structure, more carefully selectinp. teachers, new approaches 
to subject matter, and more parental involvement in the schools. 

Teachers' Recommendations Re.^arding Special Training for Teachers 
and Administrators 

Seventeen percent (3) of Menominee County Teachers regarded special 
preparation for teaching Indian children ^mnecessary. A vague positive 
response to the concept of special training for teachers who work with Indian 
children was given by twenty-two percent (^) of the staff. They perceived 
preparation as "'possibly helpful'', but certainly not necessary. Two respon- 
dents (11!?) were more receptive to the concept of teacher preparation and 
recommended a minimal amount of training. Forty-four percent of the respond- 
ents (8) made constructive recommendations for improving teacher training 
and had insight and suggestions 

ERIC 
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Twenty-tv70 percent (4) of the respondents felt administrators did not 
need special training to v/ork effectively with Indian people. A vague 
positive response to the idea was given by five teachers (28?) who conceded 
that special training or past teaching experience with Indians would be 
helpful for administrators. Stronger recommendations for special training 
or experience for administrators vzere endorsed by forty- four percent (8) 
of the teachers. 
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XII 

MIDDLE SCHOOL TEACHSRS AKD THti EDUCATIO N 
OF MENOMINEE INDIAN CHILDPEy 

Fieldwork for the blatlonaj. Study ot Anerican Indiaa Education was 
done at Middle School during April 1969. Preliminary meetings were held 
with the principal to clarify WSAIE procedures and make arrangements 
for contacting Middle School teachers. The principal indicated that the 
NSAIE v;as beginning at the 



worst possible time because Indian parents are on : 
the rampage. They are really tearing us down. 
Teachers are reacting and nany may not be very 
receptive. I can hardly blame them. I will 
support the study but you x^lll have to sell the 
study [to the teachers]. 

The Kiddle School fieldx^orkei described the administrations attitude 
toward the :nISAIE: 

The school administration is guardedly cooperative 
with me. I do feel that they are not straining 
to help me get on with the project. But the 
principal has assured me that he vd.ll assist 
in any way possible. Thus far any and all 
information I have asked for is and has been 
made available. 



During the research Menominee County Students and Parent?? for 
better Education, to which the principal referred^ were meeting to dis- 
cuss the education of their children. They received press coveraje nnd 
were also telling District Eight what they believed x^ere the primary 
inequalities and failures of the school system. Also while KSAIE was 
in progress, a rumor — MSAIE researchers were disseminating taped 
interviectfs and questionnaires completed by Middle School teachers to 
Menominee people — circulated in the school. Ms. Karon Sherarts, who 



directed the research in District lUght, addressed the inaccuracy of 
these rumortT in personal letters to every Middle School teacher. [See 
beginning of this Suiroary Report.] 

Middle School teachers were generally coooerativo and in sympathy 
with the goals of theNSAIE, The study's purpore vas presented to 
theri at a regularly scheduled faculty meeting. Teachers were receptive. 
Tlieir anonymity in questionnaires and interviews was assured. Twenty 
seven Middle School teachers participated in the study. Only two teachers 
on the staff decided ac^ainst contributing to the study. Twenty teachers 
completed questionnaire data, twenty sever were inter\riewed. Throughout 
this report questionnaire data percentages are based on twenty and inter- 
view data percentages on twenty-seven. 

The fieldirorker found Middle School teachers sincere and very con- 
cerned about discipline and maintaining authority over students. 

The fieldworker also observed that most Middle School teachers 
believed Menominee students preferred art above all other courses; but 
that an art instructor felt this was not true: 

Practically p.il the teachers, without exception, 
state that the major study interest of the Menorinee 
pupil is art. You will note that [the art instructor] 
does not feel that there is any special inclination 
toward art. And that there is no greater interest 
in the art classes by the Menominee pupil than with 
any other students. 

The Middle School had a very rigid structure ar,.d a proliferation of 
rules for boti students and teachers. The Middle School's emphasis on author- 
ity and Tcules was very apparent to the fieldworker; 

There is, of course, the question of the rules and 
x^hether there are too many and whether they are too 
stringent and concentrate on too many small things. 
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One teacher also commented on the administration's rigidity: 
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VGrbally they ^Middle School administrators] support 
innovation, bat give little support, encourarjeinent 
or extentions to innovations. Administrators are 
neither imaginative nor creative. They fail to 
recojjnize innovations - let alone appreciate them, 
encourage and support them. 

Teacher Characteristics 

Forty-four percent (12) of the respondents were female. Fifty-six 
percent (15) were male. Participants ranged from twenty-two to fifty-- 
eight years of age. 

Three fourths (20) of the teachers vere married j seven percent (2) 
were single. I^o data were available for nineteen percent (5). 

-Ml respondents held a B.S. or R.A decree. Eleven percent (3) had 
either an M.S. or M.A, 

Fifteen percent (4) of the participants indicated fluency in German. 
All respondents were Caucasian, 

With regard to experience one teacher was completing her first 
year, twenty-sij: percent (7) had five to nine years experience, fifty- 
six percent (15) ten to nineteen years experience, fifteen percent (4) 
twenty to twenty-seven years experience and one respondents had tauj^ht 
thirty-four years. Forty-one percent of the respondents were completing 
their first year at the Middle School, and thirty psrcent (8) had taught th 
for over ten years. Thirty-seven percent (10) of the respondents had caugh 
Indian students before they came to Middle School. Teachers indicated 
from one to nineteen years of previous experience. 
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Respondents v^ere a«=iked to Identify the subject c<»reas pnd grp.de 
levels they taucht. Nineteen percent taught sixth grade, thirty seven 
percent grades six through el^t, nineteen percent seventh grade and 
twenty tovo percent eighth grade. VJith regard to sd^ject area, nventy 
six percent of the respondents taught language arts , eleven percent 
social studies, twenty t\vO percent science and/or math, eleven percent 
fine arts. Seven percent of the participants taught in each of the 
follat'/ing categories: special education^ physical education, voca- 
tional education and other. 

Assessirent of the Problens Facing Nenondnee People 

Middle School participants had liinited experience with Menoninee 
people. Teachers were uninformed about Menominee life, and had not 
made concentrated efforts to increase their kncn^ ledge and understand- 
ing of Menominee people. A few teachers had 3iven Indian students rides 
home after athletic events, tv^/enty t\^o percent had made "home visits'* in 
bienominee County to register students for summer school, others had driven 
in the County, or made social visits. 

t 

Middle Sdiool teadiers were asked to assess the major problems 
of Henominea people. Thirty seven (10) regarded themselves as 
unqualified to respond to the question intelligently. Eleven percent 
(3) of the respondents believed economic difficulties were the most 
pressing. Forty one percent (11) of Middle School teachers identified 
aspects of Menominee culture (home environments, lack of responsibility, 
lack of moral values, and value conflicts between Menominee and the 
White ways of life) as the major problems confronting Menominee people% 
TS^o respondents (7%) believed prejudices held by V/hite people and Menom- 
inee people created problems. 
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Middle School Teachers^ Out-of-3chool Contacts With Menominee Students 



A few teachers (7%-2) reported that Indigrj students had never 
talked about or tnencioned out of school activities to them; nor had 
these respondents participated or observed Indian students in out- 
of-school activities. 

Seventy-eight percent (21) of the respondents indicated Indian 
students discussed out-of-school activities with them. However, these 
teachers had rarely observed students in school- related outside activi- 
ties. Three teachers (11%), two who coached junior high sports and 
one with Upward Bound and Study Center experience, participated in 
Menominee students^ out-of-school activities. 

Teachers Contact With Menominee Parents 

Seven percent (2) of the Middle School teachers had no contact 
with Indian parents. Eighty-one percent (22) of the respondents had met 
a fez Indian parents at Open House, Parents Niglat or in conferences. 
One teacher (7%) had met most of his Indian students* parents. 

Teachers' Perceptions of Menominee Family Life and Parental 
Commitment to Formal Education 

Thirty'-five percent of the respondents regarded Indian parents as 
similar to White parents. Indians treated their children with love 
and respect. However, thirty percent felt Indian parents were poor parents 
not only did they fall to respect their chlldrent Indians were also 
Incompetent In practical matters. Thirty-five percent regarded 
Indians as competent. & few respondents (20%) thought Indians let 
others take ad mintage of them,' while half Indicated this situation 
did not occur. 
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Mlddle School tead\ers were aeked to Identify factors which 
caused Menominee students to drop out of school* Teacher's assessments 
varied. [Ho data were available for three (11%) participants • ] Seven 
percent (2) believed there were no "drop outs", only ''push outs'\ 
The School system, its curriculum and structure in failing to meet the 
needs of Menominee youth became a frustrating, failure producinp an 
environment which '"pushed out" many Menominee students. 

f respondents (2-*7Z) indicated that aspects of the 'school 
*^ - i. * 
system and* of Menominee ''(dult tire contributed to the high Indian drop out 

rate in District Eight? 

Tb/o-thlrds (18) of Middle School teachers believed that aspects 
of Menominee culture - family life (9-33%), values (41- 15%) or attitudes 
characteristic of Menominee youth (5-19%) - stimulated dropouts. Family 
life was most frequently mentioned* Parents failed to support education, 
were too permissive » and were critical of District Eight Schools. 

Several respondents (6-22%) identified certain attitudes as 
characteristic of Menominee youth. Among these were, lack of ef- 
fort, disinterest in learning, interest in independence or money. 
Although respondent lied to discuss the factors which stlrtulated 
these attitudes, Mei aee culture, or family life are inferred. 

Questionnaire data Indicated teachers* perceptions of [Menominee] 
parents commitment to education. One-third of the respondents fel^ 
Indian parents were anxious for their children to learn at school, 
thirty five percent felt parents were not. ?ever teachers (20%) suggeetef' 
that parents wanted to help children In school; thirty five percent felt 
parents were disinterested* Tvro respondents who selected '^neither*' for 
both questions. Over half of the respondents (65%) agreed that the family 
background of Indian children did not support education, twenty percant 
felt home life was supportive « 
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Teachers' Attitudes Towards Assimilation vs Pluralism 

Questionnaire data suggested that teachers perceived conflicts 
between Menominee values and those of formal education. Most partici- 
pants (75Z) perceived conflicts between Menominee values and school 
values. Only five percent indicated there was no conflict.) However, only 
forty percent believed that Menominee culture impeded learning- Ten 
percent considered tribal religious beliefs as Impediroeats to learning. Most 
respondents (70%) felt that in the process of preparing Indians to live in 
"todays* society", they frequently coxmteracted what children were taught 
at home. (Only one teacher felt she did not do this). Only thirty per':ent 
of the participants indicated that teachers should encourage Indians to beccme 
more Independent of parental control. Teachers who were anibivalent about 
these issues chose the "undecided" category. 

Questionnaire data also gave teachers an opportwlty to respond to 
specific assimilatlon'Ofiented statements. Sixty percent of the question- 
ualre respondents felt Indian people should become completely assimilated 
into American society » ten percent. were undecided* while fifty five percent 
disagreed with the assimilation-oriented philosophies. 

Teachers were aslo asked to select one of four policy statements 
which most accurately reflected their opinion and the Middle School's 
opinion concerning assimilation. All respondents regarded the school's 
position as more assimilation oriented than their own. Five percent 
preferred orienting Indians to lose identification with Indian traditions 
CO "secure adoption to IiTnite ways of doing things^'. However, fifteen 
percent felt the Middle School was pursuing this policy. Orienting 
Indian students to respect aspects of Indian tradition but ''to change 
predominantly toward the I^Jhlte ways", was endorsed by twenty percent 
of the respondents, and attributed to the school by five percent of the 
teachers. A combination Qf i-^^ above t^^o positions was selected as *:he 
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school*s policy by ten percent of the teachers. The "man of two worlds" 
orientation was selected by forty percent of the respondents, r^enty percciii: 
regarded the school as promoting this attitude. Five percent personally 
endorsed a combination of positions II and III. While only one responaert 
(5%) felt Indians should accept some White ways but retain a predominant 
Indian identification » ten percent opted for a coirbination of positions 
III and IV. Twenty percent of the respondents were unable to select ^ 
position and chase two or more opposing positions to express their <knibi- 
valence . 

Interview data was not as precise as questionnaire data. A 
few respondents (15%-4) expressed assimilation oriented views in 
their interviews* Their thinking: "the sooner Indians become fully 
acculturated to White society, the better life would be for everyone". 

Eleven percent (3) of the respondents felt education should enable 
Indiums to adopt a "man of two ciiltures orientation". They defined 
Indian students needs as 1) to retain aspects of their heritage; 2) 
to learn the skills necessary to compete in modem America. 

Most Middle School teachers (70%- 19) did not discuss negative or 
positive aspects of Indian identity or its relationship to education. 
Their discussions centered on offering Indian students a background of 
the skills and knowledge necessary to compete in modem America, or 
motivation to pursue this goal. 

A few teachers (112*3) observed a lack of direction in Indian 
students, and attributed this to conflicts between their culture and 
'^iftilte" culture. Several teachers (26X-7) regarded skills and proper atti- 
tudes for attaining skills as the primary educational need of Indian 
students. 

O 
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Teacher Practice and Attitudes Toward Including Menominee Culture 
In the Curriculum 

Most teachers (70%*19) did not Include aspects of Menominee culture 
in tlielr curricula. Occasionally thirty percent (8)"of the respondents 
mentioned aspects o£ Menominee culture in their classes. However, only 
superficial aspects of culture were included. 

Eleven participants (41%) were asked their opinion on including 
aspects of Menominee culture in the cirriculum. One-third (9) did not 
include such information in their classes. Three <11%) saw no advantages 
to incorporating Menominee culture • Cautious appraisal to approval was 
given by three teachers v7ho suggested *'some, but not too much'* Menominee 
culture should be part of the curriculum. IVo respondents (7%) felt 1;: 
was important to Integrate aspects of the Menominee culture in the existing 
school curriculum. 

Questionnaire data also examined teacher attitudes toi^ard 
including aspects of Menominee culture in Middle School curriculum. 
Half the respondents felt courses covering Menominee history and culture 
should be a part of the curriculum; one felt they should not be offered, 
while forty percent were. ambivalent. Teachers were less receptive to the 
idea of using Menominee cultural material as subject matter in regular 
courses. Forty-five percent supported the idea, fifteen percent rejected 
it, and thirty- five percent remained anblvalent. 

Overall Perceptions 

Most respondents (70%-19) held many stereotjnped perceptions 
of Menomlnees and Menominee students. Thirty percent (8) were 
uninformed about Indians but made efforts to understand the students 
and their individual differences. 

Questionnaire data Indicated that teachers assigned negative or 
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positive stereotypes to Menominee students. A few respondents (15%) 
regarded Indian youth as more brave and courageous than White youth 
(a positive stereotype), forty five percent rejected the perception 
(a negative stereotype), and forty percent refused to stereotype Men- 
ominee youth. With regard to classroom behavior, sixty percent viewed 
Menominee negatively (shy, lacking confidence) while twenty percent 
expressed positive stereotypes. Seventy five percent of Middle School 
teachers perceived Menominee students overall school behavior as 
negative, sharing the opinion that. ''Menominees were [not] well-behaved, 
nor did they obey school rules.*' 

Attitudes Toward Teaching Menominee Youth 

In the interview teachers were aske4 i^ it was easier or harder 
to teach Indians and if they would encourage a friend to. teach Indians. 
Based on data from these questions fifty-four percent (12) of the 
Middle School teachers would prefer teaching non~ Indian children. Lack 
of skills, inattentiveness, discipline and teacher- frustrations were 
frequently mentioned as making teaching Indians more dlfficalt« 

One-fourth(7) of the respondents believed there were very few 
major differences between teaching Indians and non-Indians. Although 
the job waa» at times, frustrating they approached Indiana with some 
understanding and a neutral attitxide. 

Middle School teachers were asked to evaluate their effectiveness 
with Menominee students. One fourth expressed confidence in their 
ability to communicate with Indian students, fifteen percent did not 
and ten percent were unable to access this aspect of their relationships 
with Indian students. 
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Teachers described the characteristics of '*good students" and 
indicated which, if any, Menominee youth lacked* Their definitions 
were rigid and teacher centered. Respondents identified "good students'' 
as possessing skills, competence and interest (responsibility, 
completing assignments, promptness, cooperation, a decent IQ, initiative), 
making an '*honest effort to learn,'* or goal oriented. Generally 
teachers believed that Menominee students lacked these qualities. 
A few respondents (15%- 3) did not believe that Indians, as a group, 
lacked certain qualities* 

One-third of the teachers agreed that Indians needed help to acquire 
skill-oriented "qualities": self discipline, responsibility , desire to 
complete assignments on time, being prepared, cooperation, caring, 
learning how to study, reading, getting a higher IQ score, trying 
hard. Thirty percent (8) of the respondents believed Indians lack the 
desire or motivation to learn. A few teachers (3-11%) observed that 
Indians made no efforts to learn. Lack of goals was the missing quality 
identified by three teachers (11%) . 

In response to another question ^liddle School teachers Indicated 
which qualities distinguished ''good Menominee^* students from "poor 
Menominc^ students''* Most teachers (78Z) mentioned skills and moti- 
vations. A few opinions were significant* Some participants believed, 
a "good home background" was the distinguishing factor* Good relation- 
ships with White students was also identified as a distinctive quality of 
"good Menominee students". One teacher regarded both a good home back- 
ground and positive relationships with White students as the primary quallcie 
of "good Menominee students"* 

Teachers Perceptions of Menomlncs Students Interest in the Academic 
Aspects of School 



Data from questionnaires affirmed teachers beliefs that most 
Indians were not interested in education. Half indicated Indians would 
rather have a good time than work hard to get ahead, forty perceat were 
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unable to decide but only one respondent felt the statement was not trv.e. 

In response to a second question all participants concluded that 
Indian students were hot eager students, nor did they possess a *'highly 
developed desire to learn**. 

In the interview teachers were asked to identify the aspects of 
school (overall and courses) which Indian student3 enjoyed and disliked. 
Seventy-four percent (20) of the Middle School teachers indicated that 
Indian students were not interested in the academic aspect of school* Most 
Indian students were not motivateii to achieve and preferred non-academic 
aspects of school (i.e. athletics, socicd contact). Art "working with 
their hands", athletics and peers were frequently mentioned as "enjoyed" 
aspects. Academics, reading and work were generally regarded as "disliked" 
Fifteen percent (4) of the respondents regarded Menominee students as 
somewhat interested in the academic aspect of school. 

A few teachers (19%-5) were unable to generalize about the 
liked and dislikes of the Indian students* They viewed Menomlnees 
as individuals with differences. 

Menominee Students and Discipline 

Nineteen percent (5) of the teachers indicated that Indians presented 
no special discipline problems. Most teachers (70%- 19) indicated th^: 
Indian students created more or special discipline problems in the (laas- 
room. Tcadiers had differing perceptions of the type and cause of discipline 
problems. They regarded the cause of discipline as: home environment 
(30Z-8) and racial resentment (11%- 3). Cue-third of the respondents did not 
discuss causes but types of discipline problems. 
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Speclal Courses: Preparation for Teachers 

Nineteen percent (5) of the respondents felt"" special training was 
unnecessary for potential or current teachers of Indian children. They 
regarded Indian needs as ^*no different than White students". Twenty two 
percent (6) of the Middle School teachers agreed that basically Indians 
were no different than VAiite students • They acknowledged that some know- 
ledge of Indian culture might be "good" for teachers. Fifteen percent (4) 
of the tear..4ers indicated vague, but positive responses to special train- 
ing (or education) for working with Indian youth. In their opinion traininc 
would be helpful but not necessary to effectively teach Indian pupils. 

Nineteen percent (5) of the respondents strongly recommended special 
training in teacher preparation. Two teachers felt such training was 
necessary because teachers "don't understand Indian kids". Another 
respondent suggested courses taught by Indian people 

Preparation for Administrators ^ 

Teachers were also asked whether administrators needed special 
courses, experiences or guidance as preparation for working with Indians 
and how this preparation should differ from that given to teachers. 
Thirty percent (8) indicated that schoo]. administrators did not need 
special training to handle Indian people effectively. Three respon- 
dents defended District Eight's administration. T^^enty-six percent (7) 
of the respondents endorsed a minimum amount of training for administrators. 
One teacher criticized the Middle School administration's bonding of 
Menominee students minor infractions. 

Aids for Less Successful Menominee Students 

Several respondents (6-22%) utilized methods to helping less sue- 
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cessful Indian students improve their academic performance. Frequently, 
teachers individualized instruction. Lowering standards to the abilicy 
levels of low achievers was implemented by fifteen percent (4) of the 
respondents* Seven percent (2) of the teachers related their siibject 
matter to students' interests. Seven percent (2) stressed the importance 
of motivating unsuccessful Indian students. Encouraging Indian students 
by talking to them , was a method used by two respondents (7%). 

Curriculum Changes Which Would Improve the Quality of Education 
Offered to Menominee Youth 

Participants were asked to recommend changes of programs to aid 
them in teaching Indian youth* Seven percent (2) suggested more emphasis 
on vocational- education. Changes in reading programs were recommended by 
fifteen percent (4) of the respondents. One teacher (4%) became frustrated 
when she individualized instruction in her large class. She recommended 
reducing class size. Tutoring groups of Indian students with similar def- 
iciencies was recommended by one respondent. Eleven percent (3) commented 
on Including Indian culture in the curriculum. Only one respondent actually 
re comTiended including Indian culture but only if other units on other 
minorities were also taught. 

One- third of the participants (9) did not make recommendations for 
improving Indian education. Their c6raments were addressed to upgrading 
education for all stt!dents. 
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Xlll 

Hiai SCHOOL TEACHERS AND TOE EDUCATION 
OF MENOMINEE INDIAN CHILDREN 

Prior to beginning research in May, 1969 two researchers met with High 
School teachers to discuss the NSAIE's purpose and establish cooperation 
between teachers and the study. Several teachers who attended expressed 
hostile attitudes toward the study and its objectives. In May, Menominee 
County Students and Parents for Better Education were meeting and confronting 
the district. This situation made teachers more suspicious of the study. 
Perhaps the rumor which circulated during research at the Middle School 
also stimulated the negative teacher attitudes. The rumor - USAIE researchers 
were disseminating the taped interviews and questionnaires completed by 
Middle School teachers to Menominees. Ms. Karon Sherarts who directed the 
research in District Eight schools, addressed the rumor in a letter. She 
also ufound the High Sfihool administration to be generally disinterested in 
the study but minimally cooperative. One study participant confirmed Ms. 
Sherarts observations: 

The study's a good thing. Unfortunately the faculty has b^^n 
mislead by the administration. They had a meeting designed 
to make us uncooperative and scotch the study before it got 
here. Otherwise I like this school system. There could be 
improvements. But the faculty seems to be trying hard. 

To insure anonymity teachers' names were not used on any data. 
Interviews and questionnaires v^.re given arbitrary numbers and these 
nuiobera were not identified with names. 

Sixty teachers were on the High School faculty, twenty (33%) 
returned forms indicating they would not participate, seven who said 
they would participate did not show up for their scheduled interview. 
Twenty teachers (33%) actually participated in the study. Well over 
half of those who did not participate wrote "No!" or "Prefer not to be 
interviewed!" on their form, sometimes in large capital letters. 
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Hlgh School Teacher Characteristics 

The twenty participants in the NSAIE v;ere Caucasian. Seventy percent 
(14) were male, thirty percent (6) were female. Most respondents (85%) 
were married, fifteen percent (3) were single. Teachers ranged from 
twenty three to sixty five years old. Thirty percent (6) were thirty or 
younger, thirty percent were over forty. 

Sixty-five percent (13) of the participants held B.S. or B.A. 
degrees. One* fourth (5), had M.A. or M.S. degrees. One respondent did 
not have a college degree. 

One** fourth of High School teachers spoke foreign languages: French 
(10%), Spanish (10%), and French and Spanish (5%). 

A few teachers (15%) were completing their first year of teaching, 
others had from three to twenty-eight years of experience. One-fourth 
of the participants were completing their first year at High School, 
nearly half had tau^t there for seven years or longer. 

Thirty percent (6) of the respondents had taught Indian students 
before they came to High School. 

Teachers were asked to indicate the subject area and grade levels 
of the courses they offered. Grade level data is incomplete* Twenty- 
five percent of the respondents tau^t social sciences, five percent 
language, one-fourth science and/or math, five percent art, tTi/enty-five 
percent vocational education, ten percent physical education and five 
percent drivers education. 
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Assessments of the Problems Facing Menominee People 

Thirty percent of the respondents had little knowledge of Menominee 
people or their communities. These teachers had not been In the County 
and had only classroom contact with Indian youth. 

Fifteen percent (3) High School teachers Indicated limited 
experience with the Indian communities in Menominee County. Although 
these teachers had visited Menominee County and had some oiit' of school 
contacts with Indian people, they had not made a concerted effort to be- 
come knowledgeable about Menominee people. Fifteen percent (3) of the 
teachers were somewhat more knowleidgeable about Menominee pefoi)le 

One third (30%-6) of the respondents had fairly frequent 
contacts with Menominee people. They were quite well informed about 
Menominee County and displayed a good understanding of the dilemmas 
facing Menominee people. 

Hl^ School Teachers ' Contact With Menominee Parents 

Fifteen percent (3) of the High School teachers had no contact with 
Indian parents. They had not met them or even talked with them via tele- 
phone. TVenty percent (4) of the respondents had contact with several 
Indian parents during the year. However, these meetings were informal — 
after games. Open House. One third (6) of high school teachers had oppor- 
tunities to meet most of the parents of their Indian students. Again, most 
of the contacts were Informal - 0\ten House, athletic events. 

Teachers' Perceptions of Menominee Family Life and 
Its Relationship to Education 

Questionnaire data provided Insight into teachers* perceptions 
of Menominee family life. Fifteen percent of the respondents felt 
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Indian people were ''Incotopetent concerning practical things*'. Half 
felt this was not characteristic of Indians. Again, fifteen percent 
believed Indians let other people take advantage of them. Nearly haxf 
(45%) rejected these opinions. Fifty-five percent of the teadiers felt 
that the love and respect Indian parents offered their children was 
equal to that given by White parents to their children. 

Teachers were asked to identify factors which caused Indian studenus 
to drop out of school. [No data were available for three (15%) of the 
teachers •] Thirty percent (6) of the respondents attributed dropping out 
an incompatibility between school structure and Indian students attitudes 
or personality traits: "laziness, doing things by mood — not time, tind 
no concern for education**. The environmental situation or homelife of 
Menominee youth were regarded as dropout provoking factors by one- fourth 
of the teachers: i.e. lack of parental interest, poor home life, parental 
unemployment and lack of job responsibility were mentioned. Five percent 
of the respondents regarded the failure of school to meet the educa- 
tional needs of Indian students as the prime cause of dropouts. 

A combination of factors was cited by fifteen percent (3) of the 
teachers. These factors included- poor home environment, differences 
in values, transportation problems » study habits, and peer group 
pressure « 

Thirty- five percent of the respondents indicated the existence 
of a conflict between "what Indian parents taught their children and 
what the high school tried to teach them. One fourth were unable 
to determine if such a conflict existed* A larger proportion of teachers 
(452) felt they were often forced to counteract what Indian children 
were taught **at home [in order] to prepare them [for life] in today^s 
society*'. Twenty percent were unable to determine if this was true. 
Despite the existence of value conflict, only twenty five percent of the 
respondents felt teachers should encourage Indian students to becoire more 
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independent of parental control. Twenty percent of the teachers regarded 
Indian culture as an impediment to learning, five percent regarded "tribal 
religious beliefs" as an impediment. 

Teachers* Assessment of Menominee Parents Comrnltment to Education 

Q mnaire data assessed teachers' perceptions of Indian parents 
interes a the educaton of their children. Half of the respondents 
felt Indian parents 'Vanted to keep their children in school", less 
(40%) regarded Indian parents as "anxious for their children to learn" 
and only thirty percent believed the "family background of Indian stuuentc 
was supportive" of education. Hi^ School teachers believed Menominee 
parents commitment to education decreased as the level of parental 
commitirent chanced from a desire to help children learn to actually creptirg 
and maintaining an environment which stimulated learning. The inverse trend 
was verified. Teachers selected "false" as the level of parental com- 
mitment increased. Fifteen percent felt parents did not want to help 
their children in school, one-fourth believed Indian parents were not arxlcus 
for their children to learn and one-third regarded the family background 
as unsupportlve of learning. 

High School Teacher Attitudes Toward Assimilation and Pluralism 

Several questions on the interviews and questionnaires were designed 
to assess teachers attitudes toward assimilation. Questionnaire data pro- 
vided a more accurate indication of teachers* assimilation attitudes. 
Thirty percent of the respondents agreed that Indians should become coinplerely 
assimilated with the larger American society , four percent disagreed, 
while twenty percent remained undecided. 

Teachers were also asked to indicate which of several assimilation 
positions most clearly expressed both their attitude and the Middle 

O 
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School attitudes toward assicdiation. Teachers regarded the school as 
more aslsimilations oriented than their individual opinions* T^ile one 
fourth indicated the school was oriented toward Indians ^'assuring 
Indians adaptation to White ways of doing things'^ only five percent 
personally endorsed this position. A somewhat more liberal position — 
orienting "Indian students to respect some Indian ways, yet change predoirin^nt- 
ly toward White ^'ways", was endorsed by ten percent of the teachers » anJ 
attributed to the school by one (5%) respondent. Five percent agreed that 
their opinion and the school* s opinion on assimilation fell somewhere 
between the above discussed opinions. Nearly half of the respondents agreed 
that they accepted the man of two cultures view and forty percent indicated 
this was the position of the School, The most Indian oriented assimila- 
tion position (IV) was selected by ten percent of the respondents as a 
reflection of their opinions, one teacher viewed her position as a comr^ 
blnation of II and IV. 

Interview data was also desired to access teachers attitudes 
tcMard assimilation. The data is not as precise as the questionnaire 
data. Teachers were asked to identify what Indian students needed 
most in their education. Forty-five percent of the respondents (9) 
did not directly address the assmillatlon issue. They specified the 
goal of education as equipping students with the skills and knowledge 
which are necessary to compete in Modem America. 

Ten percent (2) of the respondents identified the Indian students* 
Immediate need as motivation from parents. Parental interest* guidance 
and support of education were regarded as having the greatest motiva- 
ting potential. 

One fourth (5) of high school teachers directly addressed the 
influence Indian culture had on education and indicated their opinions 
about assimilation. Three teachers (15%) expressed stronr mllatiou- 
oriented opinions. They discussed Indian students lack of i-e^jpect for 
authority* nonconforming behavior in the school system which was per* 
p^tuated by the values of Menominee culture. 



Two teachers (10%) recognized value differences between Menominee 
culture and the school structure. They also believed the "T^ite wayo" 
were not Always best for Indian youth and their response expressed 
support for the "Man of two cultures" position. 

Hi&h School Teachers' Perceptions of the Relationships Between Menominee 
Culture and Curriculum; Actual and Ideal 

None of the teachers who were interylewc^d included aspects of 
Menominee in their curricula, nor did fhey uae Menominee resource people. 
A few respondents occasionally mentioned something about Indian cul- 
ture during the course of the year.- 

In a questionnaire 9 teachers were asked to respond to the idea of in- 
cluding Menominee history and culture in the^ cur^JjCulum. Sixty percent 
regarded the idea favorably, thirty percent opposed it, and ten percent 
were undecided about its value. The possibility of using "local cul- 
tural materials" as subject matter in basic courses was regarded less favor- 
ably. Forty percent supported the idea, thirty percent did not and one 
fourth were undecided. 

Overall Perceptions 

Teachers' Perceptions of Indian Students 

One-fourth (5) of the respondents held many stereotyped perceptions 
about Indians and Indian students. Thirty-five percent (7) wer^ unin- 
formed about Indians, but remained open-minded, avoided stereotyping 
Indian students and made genuine efforts to understand the students 
and their Individual differences. TWenty percent (4) recognized indi- 
vidual Indian students' abilities and problems (including a little 
knowledge of family background) and while these respondents did not have 
a good understanding of American Indians as a cultural group, they 
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demonstrated insight into Indian students as individuals. A few teachers 
(15%'-3) viewed Indian students as individuals and as members of a unique 
cultural group. 

Selected questionnaire data also indicated teachers held stereo- 
typed perceptions of Indian ^students* Responses can be categorized 
as positive, negative, and neutral. A few teachers regarded Indian 
youth as more brave, and courageous than \^ite youth, one-fourth 
rejected the statement, while half refused to stereotype Indian students. 
Nearly half of the respondents characterized their students as shy and 
lacking in confidence ten percent did not share this opinion. Forty pe 
cent did not stereotype their students in regard to behavior, ten percent 
agreed Indians were well behaved, forty percent indicated they were not 
well behaved, while forty-five percent refrained from' stereotyping their 
Indian students. 

Attitudes toward Teaching Menominee Youth 

Twenty percent (4) of High School teachers expressed negative 
attitudes toward teaching Menominee students* It was their opinion 
that Menominee youth were difficult to teach, and the experience 
was unrewarding. 

Half of the respondents identified factors which made teaching 
Menominee youth more difficult than teaching other students. These 
respondents regarded their teaching situation as a challenge and felt 
that with understanding Menominee children were not much more diffi- 
cult to teach. 

One fourth (5) of the teachers expressed neutral attitudes' 
about teaching Menominee youth. They found the experience neither 
harder or easier. In fact, Indians were "no different" than other 
students. Fifteen percent (3) teachers enjoyed working with Menominee 
youth 
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Perception of Students Interest In the Acadetnlc Aspect of School 
Questionnaire Data 

Questionna ata offered insight into teacher-perceptions of 
Indian students attitudes toward the academic aspect of school. Forty 
percent of the respondents felt Indian students preferred having a good 
time to "working hard to get ahead", (only one-fourth disagreed). None 
of the teachers regarded Indians as "eager students", over half (55%) 
felt they were not eager students. 

Interview Data 

Ten percent (2) of Shawano High School teachers regarded Indian sLud^ts 
as basically disinterested in the academic aspects of school. 

Half (10) of the respondents characterized Indian stm> nts as 
interested in less-academically oriented courses such as p ^ysical eJu- 
cation, and art, and uninterested in academic sid>jects. 

Thirty-five percent of the teachers (7) felt Indian students were 
mildly Interested in education. In their opinion, students liked some 
academic courses at least as well as the less academically oriented 
courses. 

Two respondents (10%) were unable to make generalized statements 
about Indian students academic interests* 

S vianarv of Menominee Students Classroom Behavior and qartlcipatlon 

High School teachers were asked to comment on several aspects of Indian 
students classroom behavior and participation: quietness, frequency and ease 
in volunteering information and raising questions in class dlscussiotiS, con- 
sulting teachers regarding personal matters and questions and problems on 
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classwork. Unfortunately data were not sifficient to enable comparisons fci 
each aspect. 

Forty percent (8) of the respondents felt Indian students tended tc be 
quiet and withdrawn. An equal percent agreed that this accurately descrio^d 
some, but not all Menominee students. One High School teacher characterized 
Indian students as **boisterous". Teachers assessments of classroom partici- 
pation varied* Ten percent indicated that Indians frequently participated, 
five percent felt they were reluctant to participate, fifteen percent charac- 
terized their participation as "infrequent", and thirty percent felt partici- 
pation varied among Indian students. 

The twenty percent of the respondents (5) suggested that the nuxober of 
Indian students in a particular class determined the classroom behavior of 
the Indians in that class. In classes with several Indians, Menominees were 
less withdrawn and more active classroom participants* 

Menomlnees Students and Discipline 

Half (10) of the respondents indicated Indian students created 
discipline problems in the classroom. 

One-fourth (5) of the teachers Indicated they experience more 
frequent and some unique discipline probl^ ^ith Indian students, 
Jlgliting, accusations of discrimination, and horseplay were mentioned* 

Teachers* Evaluation of Their Effectiveness with Menominee Students 



Seventy percent of Shawano teachers felt they communicated 
effectively with Indian students; thirty percent felt they did not. 
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Teacher Preparation 

Thirty-five percent (6) of Shawano teachers felt special courses, 
experience or guidance were unnecessary for tr ^hers of Indian 
children. These teachers regarded Indian cnild cn as "no different" 
.rem other children. One respondent in this category recomeniled 
special training for Indian parents, not teachers. 

Thirty-five percent (6) indicated some type of inlnimal training or 
education would be helpful, but was not necessary for effectively teach- 
ing Indian youth. 

Aids for Less Successful Menominee Students 

Teacliers were asked how they could help "less successful Indian 
students acquire the qualities of their best Indian students". Respon- 
dents suggestions were categorized: individualize instruction (7-35%), 
involve students (3-15%), "teach them control" (1-5%), improve InJlan- 
IJhite relationships (1-5%), create parental Interest in education (1-5%), 
establish rapport (1-5%), and teach them skills (1-5%). Four teachers 
(20%) offered no suggestions. 

Recorrmendations for Change 

In addition, thirty five percent of the teachers recommended changes 
designed to improve their effectiveness with Indian students. Unfortu- 
nately, most comments were wistful or vague and Could not readily evolve 
into program changes. T&7o respondents (10%) indicated their ambivalence 
about including "Indian culture" in the curriculum. 

One teacher addressed the high school's rigid structure. He 
supported the proposed change to modular scheduling but because student3 
and teachers were not adequately prepared for the change he was skeptical 
about Its success. Two respondents (10%) recommended improving reading matcrlcle 
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One respondent (5%) felt, new techniques, not materials ' were needed 
to improve teachers effectiveness* 
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SOME CONCLUDING OBSERVATIONS 



Menominee life is characterized by massive social, cultural* political, 
technical and economic change. There are those Menominee who feel that import.- 
ant changes are visited upon them only byMThlte Americans; there are precious 
f eij Menominee who see the origins of much important change coming from world- 
wide sources. Similarly, we met many Iftltes in Menominee County and Shawano 
who were no more Informed about the rates, directions and origins of change 
than the local Native Americans. Some of these T"Jhites were willing and able 
to blame most of their perceived personal and social difficulties upon Menom- 
inees for perfectly "local" reasons, suggesting to us that these liHiites knew 
little of the national and extra-national dynamics shaping life in Menotuince 
County and surrounding environs. 



Harold Shane recently provided an excellent distillation of contemporary 
American/world difficulties, all of which have direct and indirect implicatiori& 
for the present and future con d t ions of life for Menoninees and I-Thites: 



Ten Major Problems 



The crisis of crises. The accumulation of crises in 
past seven or elg^t years was deemed serious. Difficulties 
which might have been handled singly became virtually im- 
possible to cope with in the aggregate. Among the ominous 
sociopolitical and economic indicators were the threat of 
bankruptcy in some U.S. cities, sustained international 
tensions, many form of dissent, inflation, unemployment, 
growing breaches in law and order including the problem of 
clogged court dockets, and various forms of racial tension 
which had not been significantly eased despite emphasis on 
cultural pluralism and human rights « In effect this major 
mosaic of problems can be described as a crisis of crises. 
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The credibility gap > The loss of credibility by persons or 
groups in authority Is creating another "American Dlleimna." 
Even the most legally constituted authorities — the president, 
lai^ enforcement agencies, parents, and teachers have had 
their authority Ignored, denied or threatened. 

Institutional Overload , Ambivalent attitudes toward author- 
ity is related to a third problem: the growing inability 
of institutions such as schools and courts of law to adapt 
to their new roles and tasks. In past this situation arose 
because some agencies, such as the schools, have been called 
on to assume responsibilities that they were not designed to 
fulfill and which they are not presently prepared to handle. 
Bureaucracy and lack of funds have compounded the problem. 

Disagreement over the "good life /* Lack of agreement as to 
the "best" quality of life — the nature of "The Good Society" 
— has in itself generated a crisis. The social, economic, 
political, ethnic, ecological, industrial, religious, and 
business-labor cleavages here run deep. And the schools, as a 
speculum reflecting r.ociety, are experiencing a major proMe^ 
in ideutifying the nature and qualities of the contemporary 
educated man and woman when there is no clear social ag^ea- 
ment as to the good life to which school has traditionally 
prepared them to contribute. 

The Value Crisis . For most of 'Middle America,' which was 
a very broad segment of the population in the 1920* s, the 
nature of the social properties and amenities was clearly 
understood. One was brought up knowing the answer to what 
was good taste, proper dr^ss, and appropriate social be* 
havior. Today there is a violent value crisis which leaves 
many persons bewildered as to what is "right" and "wrong" with 
respect to such matters as drug abuse, pornography, the role 
of women, sexual mores, the functions of the church, and the 
like. 

Equity versus equality . The matter of what constitutes 
"equity" has become a major problem^questlon. How does an 
equitable educational or job opportunity differ (if it does 
differ) from an equal one? Is merely equal treatment fair 
and just, or does justice reside in different treatment for 
the gifted, the disadvantaged, the culturally gifted, the 
handicapped, the very young, and the very old? 
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Ejection of Egalitarlanlsm * An unrecognized rejection of 
equality in American democracy is a source of a problem inti- 
mately related to point six above. Judging by ovi^rt behavior 
rather than what many citizens 8ay »a large majority seeks 
''equality with the top ten percent" rather than merely an 
equal shara of the material goods and privileges provided by 
a technologically sophisticated society • They conceive of 
democracy as a foundation for upward mobility; 'a means of 
rising above one^s father's station in life. Neither 
democracy nor U^S. education has ian adequate doping doctrine 
with which to. confront the inevitable resentmient of young 
adults who are corr6ded by ^tust ration when they begin to 
realize that they have failed to f'^.ad room at the top and con- 
sequentially are dissatisfied as production wotkers, salesmen, 
technicians, and so on> 

Lack of a future-focused role image for youth ; As a concomi- 
tant of point 7 above, it would be noted that too little has 
been done in family life and in schooling to help children and 
youth develop a satisfying personal-vocational self-image that 
will prove to be realistic as they grew older. This lack of 
a future focused role image poses a substantial challenge to 
our schools as they endeavor to help motivate young leamets 
to project themselves into a world of work of the future in 
which they experience dignity, respect, and other rewards in 
any one of many socially useful jobs rather than wistfully 
longing for so-called "prestige" jobs which actually require 
and employ only a small fraction of our manpower as profes- 
sional workers, executives, owners, and entrepreneurs 

Insensltlvity to changing patterns of survival behavior . 
In the almost continuous eras of scarcity which preceded 
the development of industrial capacity in the Western 
world, successful survival behavior often involved be- 
coming a part of the hereditary, eccleslatlcal and mili- 
tary minority that had the pick of the simple luxuries 
and limited security that wex^e^ available. Today, with a 
sid>stantial array of consumer goods and services available 
to most Americans we have the problem of changing our 
patterns' of survival behavior from medieval attitudes of 
suspicion, s^lf-- aggrandizement, and competition for scarce 
goods. Our survlWl as human b sings (and perhaps even as 
a species) today depends to an increasing degree on mutual 
understanding, empathy, ability to reach agreement through 



Interaction and reascnab la compromise rather th.^i by resort 
to force or by "pulling rank." Obsolete Ideas regarding 
roads to survival need to be discarded quickly so that 
schools will be In a better position to free children and 
youth to develop more ecologically sound and humane rela- 
tionships . 

The haves and the have-nots, A final crisis that most 
scientists interviec^ed in this USOE study felt to be a 
severe one was made up of three components: unwise use of 
technology, rapid increases in .world population, and conse- 
quential ecological problems. It can most simply be 
labeled the "have-have not*' problem. TThat it boils down to 
is this. In the early 1970' s, the U.S. with approximately 
6% of the world population, was consuming about two-thirds 
of the raw materials such as copper, coal, and oil that 
comprise the world's GNP. Theoretically^ In 1973, if we in- 
creased car consumption by 50%, we could absorb all of the 
world's coucu«\er goods. Even now the purchasing power of 
Americans at the U.S. poverty level is above the consumption 
level of the top 25% of whole populations in so-called de- 
veloping countries. As one result the world's "have" 
nations — especially the U.S. — are on a collision course witl. 
the Impoverished Third k'orld and are severely harming the 
ecodphere in the process. It seems clear » in terms of the 
welfare of the planet, that we must recognize that there are 
limits to affluence, to technological exploitation and to 
population increase, and endeavor to move toward a policy 
that will reconcile people everywhere to the need to find 
satisfaction from sources other than acquiring material 
possessions. 



There was little Indication that very many Menominees in parental and/ 
leadership positions were able to understand the dynamics of their local 
situation in terms remotely approaching the scope of Shane's ten major 
problems. A scant few non-'Menominee contacted in the course of field work 
were more sophisticated » and they suffered often at the hands of White 
officials and Menominee officials and parents alike. In short, there were 
feii7 adult Menominees or Y^lhltes contacted by us during our fieldwork who 
could accept pragmatically, beco*»:s skilled in, and make wide-spread use of 
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Information about the changing American and world societies in pursuit of 
tjieir individual and collective goals. On the contrary, instead of being 
future-oriented in an open way, with their sources of rewards and punishments 
depending upon both traditional and non-traditional role definitions » most 
adult Menominees and Whites with an interest in Indian education exhibitect 
one or more of the following reactions to the changes impinging upon them: 

1: Indifference . Those local Whites who were "functionally 
affluent" through their "own hard work", particularly as 
professionals, tended to be unmotivated by commitment or 
ideology tcvard closer participation with the culturally 
different Menominee; They were undereducated in Menominee 
culture and larger-scale social change so as to be unresponsi\*e, 
or to seek its use only where the information was directly 
compatible with fixed points of view. Often, they were oriented 
"frivolously" to local sociocultural dynamics, becoming interested 
only when their own interests were directly threatened. 



Many Menominee parents and influential persons were similarly 
oriented to the local inter-cultural situation, and in some 
cases were affected by their capacity to remain "functionally 
Indifferent" to new environmental demands by virtue of various 
subsidies. 



2. Inadequacy . Both local Whites and Menominees were unable to 
"grow" (in most cases) personally and socially from Interaction 
with new infotmation g«^nerated by change because they were "cul- 
turally inadequate"; that is, for varying reasons they were not able 
to interface effectively with new information and undergo cbange« 
Indian and White values and life styles were oriented toward 
Imrnediate or historical conventions as to rlgiht/wrong^ worthy/ 
tmworthy etc. ; they insulated themselves from information 
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disturbing to such value systems; and they were ineffective 

in using and changing their environment from a control posture* 

Many of them knew this, and spoke of it in varying ways. 

3. Rejection ^ There were those Menominees and Whites who 
rejected the larger implications of their changing local, national 
and world environments. They were actively or passively 
alienated from many commitments of the larger society and tended 
to be ideologically separated from it; they lived by different 
values and life styles and either were engaged, in "outward*' social 
movements. (An example of the latter is the Concerned Menominee 
Parents and Students Group.) 

The many pages of this report speak eloquently to the three 
problems noted above. Specific manifestations of these problems 
appear again and again — constant reminders that both Menoi^ineej 
and Whites suffered from an inability to accept their changing 
Information environments as real^ tangible environments to be 
dealt with actively and flexibly * Very few Menominees or Whites 
sou^t out new Information from their environments in new ways, 
or attempted to re** think their situation in the broader context 
of changing American and world conditions. 

Is this asking too much? Perhaps, but !^ite and Indian racism, 
diffident communication structures, uninformed and Ineffectual 
leadership , and the absence of "functionar* cosmopolitanism are 
difficulties which can arrest the development of any people 
anywhere at anytime. The common forms of escape from reality 
practiced by men in cultures around the planet were evident in 
Menominee County and Shawano, Wisconsin. Aaide from an almost total 
lack of understanding about national and world dynamics affecting 
theiu» most Menominees and l^ites encountered by us In our i'ieldwork 
preferred not to know about these things. Furthenrore, their 
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"vlsions of the future" for themselves and their children 
essentially were linear^ traditional, unsophisticated, and j 
largely realizable only under the dubious conditions 1) that 
everything in the future remain the same as the present; or 
2) . that they make things over in a Utopian mold* If ever it 
was true that people without vision increase the likelihood 
of their decline, the well-meaning Indian and White folk in 
and around Menominee County offer abundant evidence that the' 
slogan works only too well in their case. And the children in the 
schools pay the penalties today and tomorrow. 
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